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From the Christian Observer. 


TRUE AND FALSE REPOSE IN 
DEATH. 


(Conctupep From p. 156.) 


Tuere are various ways in which 
the distressing apprehensions of Dr. 
Johnson during iis latter years may 
be considered; of which one is, 
that of their having been permitted, 
as a merciful and fatherly chastise- 
ment, for the inconsistencies of his 
life. Both Johnson himself and 
his most partial biographer, inti- 
mate that his character was not per- 
fectly free even from gross sins; 
but omitting these painful recollec- 
tions, we are at least certain that 
his general habits and companions, 
during a considerable part of his 
life, were not such as a consistent 
Christian would have chosen, be- 
cause they were not such as could 
in any way conduce to his spiritual 
comfort or improvement. Dr. John- 
son was indeed called, if the usual 
course of Divine Providence, to 
*¢live in the world:”? but it was his 
duty so to have lived in it ‘*as not 
of it;” and with the high sense 
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which he uniformly entertained of 
religion, and the yast influence 
which he had justly acquired in so- 
ciety, his conduct and example 
might have been of the greatest ser- 
vice in persuading men to a holy 
as well as a virtuous life, —to a cor- 
dial and complete self-dedication to 
God, as well as to a general deco- 
rum and purity of conduct. 

It is certain that, in reflecting 
upon his past life, he did not view 
it as having been truly Christian. 
He even prays in his dying hours, 
that God would ‘pardon his Jate 
converston;*? thus evidencing not 
merely the usual humility and con- 
trition of every genuine Christian, 
but, in addition to this, a secret 
consciousness that his heart had 
never before been entirely ‘right 
with God.” 

Had Johnson survived this period 
of his decisive “conversion,”? we 
might have expected to have seen 
throughout his conduct that he had 
indeed become ‘a new creature ia 
Christ Jesus.”? His respect for re- 
ligion, and his outward excellence 


of character, could not ee 
have admitted of much visible 
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change for the betters but in heav- 
enly-mindedness, in love and zeal 
for the souls of men, in deadness to 
the world and to fame, in the choice 
of books and companions, and in 
the exhibition of those spiritual gra- 
ces which belong peculiarly to the 
Christian character, we might, and 
must, have beheld a marked im- 
rovement. Instead of being mere- 
y the Seneca of the English nation, 
he might possibly have become its 
St. Paul; and he would doubtless 
in future have embodied his moral 
injunctions, not in the cold form of 
ethical philosophy, or even in the 
generalities of the Christian religion, 
but in an ardent love to God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; in 
a union to the Redeemer, and a de- 
pendance upon that Holy Spirit 
who is the Enlightener and Sancti- 
fier. That i a supposition is 
not visionary, may be proved even 
from the meagre accounts afforded by 
a a who would of course be 
inclined rather to soften down than to 
give prominence to any thing which 
might be construed into ‘fanaticism. ’ 
For we learn from this witness, 
that in point of fact, there was a 
marked alteration in Dr. Johnsun’s 
language upon religion; as, instead 
of spending his time upon barren 
eneralities, “he talked often abuut 
the necessity of faith in Jesus.” — 
That of which Dr. Johnson spoke 
thus earnestly and often, must 
doubtless have appeared to him as of 
the utmost importance; and we 
have to lament—if indeed any dis- 
nsation of Providence may be 
awfully lamented—that Johnson 
had not lived to check the Pelagian- 
ism and Pharisaism of his age b 
proclaiming ‘‘often,” and with all 
the weight of his authority, that 
‘‘faith in the sacrifice of Jesus is 
necessary, beyond all good works 
whatever, for the salvation of man- 
kind.” The expression is not quite 
theologically correct, and may have 


suffered through the ignorance of 


(May, 


the reporter. What Dr. Johnson 
doubtless meant was, not to insti- 
tute a comparison between the sup- 

sed opposite claims of works and 
faith; but to exclude ‘‘all good 
works whatever,”’ as the meritori- 
ous cause of human redemption or 
salvation. 

It will of course be allowed, that 
the constitutional melancholy of 
this great man might have had © 
much influence in causing this reli- 
gious depression; but whatever may 
have been the proximate cause, the 
affliction itself may still be viewed 
as performing the office of parental 
correction, to reclaim his relapses, 
and to teach him the hatefulness and 
folly of sin. But without speculat- 
ing upon either the final or the effi- 
cient cause, the medium through 
which that cause operated was evi- 
dently an indistinctness in his 
views respecting the nature of the 
atonement of the Redeemer; an in- 
distinctness common to Dr. John- 
son with no small class of moralists 
and learned men. He believed, it 
is true, generally in the sacrifice of 
Christ; but he knew little of its 
efficiency and its freeness, and he 
was unable to apply it by humble 
faith to the circumstances of his 
own case. He was probably little 
in the habit of contemplating the 
Son of God as ‘‘a great High Priest, 
who can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” and who is 
ever graciously interceding on be- 
half of all who truly believe in him 
and serve him. The character of 
the Almighty, as a reconciled Fa- 
ther and Friend, with whom he 
was to have daily **communion and 
fellowship,” was less prominent in 
his thoughts than those of his attri- 
butes which render him ‘a consum- 
ing fire.”? He feared and respect- 
ed religion rather than loved it; 
and, by building his structure for 
many years on a self-righteous 
foundation, rendered the whole 
fabric liable to be overthrown by 
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the first attack of an accusing con- 
science. 
In reply to any general inferenee 
to be derived from these remarks, 
it may still be urged, that Dr. 
Johnson’s was a peculiar and ex- 
empt case; and that his painful 
feeling of sin, and his consequent 
dissatisfaction with his own right- 
eousness, were rather the effect of 
his natural malady than of any pe- 
culiarly correct ideas upon religion. 
But, even admitting this, who can 
assert that either Ais understand- 
ing or his character has been supe- 
rior to Dr. Johnson’s; and that, 
therefore, he may be justly sustain- 
ed in death by a support which this 
eminent man, from whatever cause, 
found unavailing. If the greatest 
moralist of his age and nation. was 
obliged at length to seek repose in 
the same free mercy of God in 
Christ, which pardoned the thief 
upon the cross, who that knows his 
own heart will henceforth venture 
to glory in himself? The consci- 
ence may indeed be seared; we may 
not feel as Johnson felt; we may be 
ignorant both of God and of our- 
selves; and thus, for want of know- 
ing or believing our spiritual dan- 
gers we may leave the world with a 
alse tranquillity, and enter the 
resence of our Creator ‘‘with a lie 
in our right hand.” This, howev- 
er, is our unhappiness, and ought 
not to be our boast; for if our minds 
were as religiously enlightened, and 
our hearts as correctly impressed, as 
Dr. Johnson’s, we could obtain 
hope only where he obtained it,— 
by ‘‘faith in the sacrifice of Jesus.” 
The case, however, of Dr. John- 
son is not an exempt case; for what 
has been the feeling of true Chris- 
tians of every age but one of a sim- 
ilar, though cies te not always e- 
qually marked and conspicuous, 
kind? : 
The devout and eminent George 
Herbert remarked upon his death- 
bed, ‘‘I have nothing to present to 


God but sin and miserys but the 
first is pardoned, and a few hours 
will now put an end to the latter.” 
His friend, like Dr. Johnson’s, be- 
gan to remind him of ‘shis many 
acts of mercy, ”? but this holy man 
ventured not to put any trust in 
them for his salvation. ‘* They be 
good works,” said he, ‘if they be 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
but not otherwise.” He did not 
speak slightly upon the subject of 
good works: he felt their impor- 
tance and necessity; and doubtless 
concurred with that kindred spirit 
Richard Hooker, in his well-known 
remark, ‘* We acknowledge a duti- 
ful necessity of doing well; but the 
meritorious dignity of doing well, 
we utterly renounce. *” No infer- 
ence therefore can be more wide of 
that intended to be deduced in the 
present essay, than that the retros- 
pect of a holy life is of little impor- 
tance upon a death-bed. On the 
contrary, good men in every age 
have felt it to be a high consolation 
and a source of the most unbounded 
gratitude to God, if they have been 
enabled by his grace to maintain a 
holy and exemplary deportment; 
but as the meritorious cause of hu- 
man redemption, as the plea upon 
which our hopes are to be founded 
for eternity, nothing assuredly can 
be more unscriptural and fallacious 
than self-dependance and desert. 

Dr. John Donne, the proverbially 
pious satirist and poet of the six- 
teenth century, remarked, upon his 
death-bed, in nearly the same 
words with his friend George Her- 
bert, ‘*Though of myself I have no- 
thing to present to God but sin and 
misery, yet I know he looks upon 
me, not as I am in myself, but as I 
am in my Saviour.” 

With the names of Donne and 
Herbert, is intimately and pleasing- 
ly associated that of the meek and 
learned Hooker; and who that has 
heard of the eminently religious and 
amjable life of this revered man, 
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but remembers also his deeply pen- 
itential confession in the hour of 
death? ‘‘I have lived to see that the 
world is made up of perturbations; 
‘and I have long been preparing to 
leave it, and gathering comfort for 
the dreadful hour of making my ac- 
count with Ged, which I now appre- 
hend to be near. And though I have 
by his grace loved himin my youth, 
and feared him in mine age, and la- 
boured to have a conscience void of 
offence to him, and to all men; yet 
if thou, O Lord, be extreme to 
mark what I have done amiss, who 
can abide it? And therefore, where 
T have failed, Lord, show mercy to 
me; for I plead not my righteous- 
ness, but the forgiveness of my un- 
righteousness, for His merits who 
died to purchase a pardon for peni- 
tent sinners. *’ It was this plea of 
free mercy that enabled him to sa 

with his last breath, **God hat 

heard my daily petitions; for I am 
at peace with all men, and he is at 


.peace with me; and from which 


lessed assurance I feel that inward 
joy. which this world can neither 
give nor take from me.” 

After mentioning Hooker, we 
ought not to pass over that other 
great apologist of the Church of En- 
gland, Bishop Jewell, from whom 
we hear similar confessions and an- 
ticipations. He was not, he said, 
afraid to die; but he assigned as his 
reason, not the goodness of his past 
life, though it had been almost in- 
imitably good, but that he had ‘a 
—_ ord;” adding, ‘*there is 

aid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness. Christ is my righteousness.” 

Another eminent Christian and 
sound churchman, Bishop Sander- 
son, who composed the Peahoee to 


the Liturgy, says in his will, writ- 
ten three weeks before his death, “I 
commend my soul into the hands of 
Almighty God, as of a faithful Cre- 
ator, which I humbly beseech him 
mercifully to accept; looking upon 
it notasit isin itself, infinitely pollu- 
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ted with sin, but as it is redeemed 

and purged with the blood of his 
only beloved Son, and my most 
sweet Saviour Jesus Christ: in con- 
fidence of whose merits and media- 
tion alone it is that I cast myself 
upon the mercy of God, for the par- 
don of my sins and the hopes of e- 


-ternal life. 


But these persons, it may be said, 
were divines, and might. therefore 
be supposed to be more intimately 
acquainted with the technical lan- 
guage of religion than other men. 


‘Select then the case of the virtuous 


and heroic Philip Sidney.* He 
was a soldier, and a brave one, 
yet he died the death of a hum- 
ble Christian. In him we seé 
a character upon which calumny 
herself has been able to fix no spot. 
His country reposed upon him with 
full confidence, as its most hopeful 
friend and protector, and in defence 
of that country he lost, in the field 
of battle, his valuable life. Poster- 
ity has vied with his contempora- 
ries in doing justice to his memory, 
and perpetuating his varied excel- 
lencies. The venerable Camden 
speaks of him at once with rapture 
and regret as ‘the great hope of 
mankind,” *‘the most lively pattern 
of virtue, and the darling of the 
world;” the hero “whose virtues 
have come to perfection,” and 
whom men ought to commemorate 
‘‘not with tears but admiration.”— 
Yet this man, of whom historians 
foretold that ‘‘Sidney shall live to 
posterity,’ and upon whose virtues 


*It may perhaps, be necessary to apol- 
ogize for the triteness of such examples 
as that of Johnson, Herbert, Donne, 
Hooker, Jewell, Sidney, Sanderson, &c. 
which are selected, not because others 
equally appropriate, and less commonly 
cited, might not have been easily pro- 
duced, but because the celebrity of these 
persons renders their conduct more inter- 
esting and convincing than that of per- 
sons less generally known and admired. 
‘Novelty therefore, has been purposely 
rejected, for the sake of practical effect. 
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and untimely death rival universi- 
ties poured forth volime upon vo- 
lume of eulogies and regrets; this 
man, thus flattered and caressed, 
found at length, that ‘‘all was van- 
ity,” and that nothing could give 
him peace upon a death-bed but the 
same humble hope which fills the 
bosom of the most illiterate and 
lowly Christian. 

Asa soldier, nothing could daunt 
the mind of Sir Philip Sidney; yet 
remarks one of his biographers, 
‘the guilt of sin, the present be- 
holding of death, the terror of God’s 
judgment-seat, which seemed in 

ot displeasure to cut him down, 
concurring, did make a fear and as- 
tonishment in his mind.” He, 
however, at length obtained peace 
through his Saviour, ‘giving thanks 
to God, that he did chastise him 
with a loving and fatherly coercion, 
and to his singular profit, whether 
to live or die.”” Deeply feeling his 
transgressions, he ‘‘vowed with an 
unfeigned heart and full purpose, 
if God should give him life, to con- 
secrate the same to his service, and 
to make his glory the mark of all 
his actions.” 

The mental distress of Sidney 
did not arise, any more than that 
of Dr. Johnson, from the usual re- 
morse attendant upon an irregular 
and vicious life. On the gontaney 
both these men had lived virtuously 
and usefully in the world; but a- 
midst all their exemplary qualities, 
they could find no security in their 
last hours except in self-renuncia- 
tion and faith in Christ. Sidney’s 
biographer expressly relates, that 
‘talthough he had professed the 
Gospel, loved and favoured those 
who did embrace it, entered deep- 
ly into the concerns of the church, 
taken good order, and very good 
care, for his family and adders to 
be instructed and be brought to live 
accordingly, yet entering into deep 
examination of his life now in the 
fime of his affliction, he felt those 
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inward motions and workings of* 
(God’s Holy Spirit in his con- 
science) exciting him to adeep sor- 
row for his former conduct.”— 
Again, ‘his former virtues seemed 
nothing, for he wholly condemned 
his former life.” ‘I have no com- 
fort,”? added he, *‘in that way. (re- 
flecting on his past virtues,) all 
things in my former life have been 
vain, vain, vain.” 

How different these expressions 
of a renewed heart to that unscrip- 
tural common-place gratulation, 
which is so often witnessed on simi- 
lar occasions! If even a Sidney, 
‘that most lively pattern of virtue,” 
could not look back with compla- 
cency, or forward with hope, trust- 
ing in any measure to his own me- 
rits, who, under similar circumstan- 
ces, can be reasonably considered 
as entitled to a higher degree of 
self-confidence? he important 
subject which occupied his time 
from the moment of his fatal wound 
to his death, was ascertaining the 
real bearings of his religious charac- 
ter. 

‘‘He did grow weaker and weak- 
er in body, and thereby gathered 
that he should die, which caused 
him to enter yet into a more cor- 
rect consideration of himself, what 
assurance he had of salvation; and 
having, by the promises of God, and 
testimony of his graces which he 
felt working in him, gathered his 
assurance of God’s favour unto e- 
ternal life, and made him perceive 
that he did chastise him, as a most 
kind father, to fashion him to-his 
will, he said that he feared not to 
die.” 

This paragraph, though couched 
in language very different from the 
current phrases of modern theology, 
being such as to many persons may 
appear somewhat unphilosophical 
and enthusiastic, contains, when 
properly considered, a most import- 
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-ant les.on for ascertaining the truth 


or fallacy of our religious hopes. — 
Sir Philip Sidney, we find, was de- 
sirous, as every dying man of course 
ought to be, of ascertaining ‘‘what 
assurance he had of salvation,” 
which, on the ground of human de- 
sert, we have already seen he did 
not venture to expect. In order to 
come to a decision, he directs his 
view to the ‘promises of God” as 
revealed in Scripture, and the ‘‘tes- 
timony of his graces”? as exhibited 
in his own hearts; or, in other 
words, he first endeavours to dis- 
cover to whom pardon is offered in 
the Gospel, and then proceeds to 
examine how far he was himself in- 
cluded in the character described. 
He founded his hopes wholly and 
exclusively upon God’s immutable 
‘promises’ in Christ; yet, at the 
same time, he brought the subject 
to a practical account, by inquiring 
whether the ‘‘graces” of a Chris- 
tian life had been implanted in h in- 
self. 

Thus, this celebrated man 
‘“wrought out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling,” knowing 
that ‘‘it was God that worked in 
him both to will and to do of his 
ent pleasure.”»—For some time his 
requent subject of lamentation was, 
that ‘the had not a full and sure 
dependance upon Christ;” and “thus 
sowing in tears,” he ultimately 
‘‘reaped in joy;” for it was not 
long before he began to exclaim 
with almost his expiring breath, ‘*I 
would not change my joy for the 
empire of the world.” From this 
moment his religious solace seems 
never to have left him, for, observes 
the above-cited biographer, ‘It 
now seemed as if all natural heat 
and life were almost utterly gone 
out of him; that his understanding 
had failed, and that it was no pur- 
pete to speak any more unto him. 

ut it was far otherwise. I spake 
thus unto him:—Sir, if you hear 
what I say, let us by some means 
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know it; and if you have still your 
inward joy and consolation in God, 
hold up your hand. With that he 
did lift up his hand and stretched it 
forth on high, which we thought he 
could scarcely have moved; which 
caused: the beholders to cry out 
with joy that his understanding 
should still be perfect, and that the 
weak body, beyond all expectation, 
should so readily give a sign of the 
joy of the soul.” 

For death thus to become a de- 
lightful instead of a terrific, image, 
the spiritual affections as well as un- 
derstanding must have been duly 
cultivated. To him who can reall 
say with an Apostle respecting his 
Redeemer, ‘‘whom having not seen 
we love;” or with the Psalmist, 
‘‘whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of Thee;”’ the 
dissolution of the soul and body can 
present no painful theme of medita- 
tion. Buta cold and speculative 
theology, even should there be no- 
thing heterodox in the creed, or out- 
wardly exceptionable in the life, 
will not support a mortal sinking 
into eternity. At such a moment, 
the helpless soul feels its need of a 
Father, a Protector, a Guide: it is 
about to pass into that awful and 
unknown world whence it can never 
return, and desires therefore an A]- 
mighty friend to welcome its arri- 
val. It is not the Deity, simply 
considered, but “God in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself,” 
that renders heaven .a wished-for 
and congenial abode to the true be- 
liever. 

To an ardent and grateful attach- 
ment to the Redeemer, not less 
than to faith in his merits and obe- 
dience, must be ascribed the plea- 
sureable anticipations of holy men 
indeath. Stephen expired in peace, 
notwithstanding his outward suffer- 
ings, because he ‘‘looked unto Je- 
sus,’? and trusted to him to ‘‘re- 
ceive his spirit.” St. Paul beheld 
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with delight the future world, be- 
cause he ‘knew in whom he had 
believed,” and had arrived at the 
joyful conclusion, that ‘‘to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.”” Or to 
advert to subsequent, though not 
modern, examples, the venerable 
Bede, amidst much bodily infirmi- 
ty, exclaimed that he ‘earnestly 
wished to behold the King in his 
beauty;”’ and the celebrated Peter 
Du Moulin, reproving a friend who 
spoke highly of his good works, re- 
marked how greatly he was grieved 
by such flattering language, and at- 
tributed all he had done to the so- 
vereign _— of God operating by 
the weakest instrument,—adding, 
on another occasion, ‘*My God, 
how weary am I! When shall I 
rest in thy bosom? When shall I 
drink of the river of thy pleasures? 
Iam unworthy of it, O my God! 
but thou art glorified by doing good 
to the unworthy. It is not for them 
who are whole, but for those who 
are sick, that thy Son, the great 
Physician, was sent. I am going 
to my Father and my God: I go to 
him with confidence, for he has ar- 
rayed me with the robe of his 
righteousness.” 

How different to these sublime 
aspirations were the forebodings of 
the most virtuous heathens! Death 
had not to them lost its sting, nor 
was the grave robbed of its terrors. 
Doubt and uncertainty were their 
brightest portions: there might be 
a future state, and the virtuous 
might be happy after death; but be- 
yond this, jausible conjecture, un- 
enlightened reason, had no power 
to aspire. To allay the tortures of 
conscience there was no ‘‘blood of 
sprinkling;” they knew of no “foun- 
tain opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness.”” ‘They had never heard the 
consolatory promise, ‘‘though thy 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow: though they be like 
crimson, they shall be as wool;”? or 
been taught ‘‘the blessedness of 


that man whose iniquities are for- 
iven, and whose sins are covefed.”? 
hat Jesus Christ ‘‘came into the 
world to save sinners, was a mys- 
tery hid from their knowledge, and 
that. the ‘‘kingdom of heaven is 
opened to all odelievers,”” was a 
truth far beyond their utmost pow- 
ers of investigation. But cheered 
by the doctrine of the atonement, 
the meanest Christian learns to 
‘depart in peace,” believing that 
notwithstanding his frailties and his 
transgressions, his omnipotent Re- 
deemer is still able and willing te 
‘save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him.’ 

It appears then from the forego- 
ing observations, that death-beds in 
general may be reduced to four de- 
scriptions. The first includes the 
case of those persons who die in 
what is called tranquillity, but who 
ought, alas! if Scripture be true, to 
have died far otherwise. Here we 
may discern the infidel, the harden- 
ed sinner, the ignorant, the self- 
righteous, and various other kinds 
of character; in all of whom, how- 
ever, want of knowledge, or want 
of faith, must have tended to pro- 
duce this false security: for, would 
these unhappy persons have under- 
stood as they understand now, 
would they have believed as they 
now believe, what human artifice 
could have lulled them to so fatal a 
repose? 

The second class is the exact 
converse of the first, including nu- 
merous individuals of characters va- 
riously modified, but the hopes of 
all of whom, being really fixed up- 
on a right foundation, ought to have 
been, we might have conceived, 
brighter and more satisfactory than 
in the actual trial they perhaps ap- 
peared. Instances of this kind 
will sometimes occur (as in the case 
of the poet Cowper), for which, as 
respects the high behests of Di- 
vine Providence, it is not easy to 
account. We may, indeed, often- 
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times discover, without much diffi- 
culty, the immediate cause; we may 
ascertain, for example, the exist- 
ence of some bodily malady or in- 
correctness of apprehension; but 
the ultimate design of the Almighty 
in so distressing an event, and the 
beneficial effect intended to be pro- 
duced upon the sufferer, may not 
be quite so apparent. 

But since it is evident, both from 
Scripture and experience, that the 
death-bed of a consistent Christian 
is usually rendered a scene of com- 
fort and composure, if not of posi- 
tive delight, we may oftentimes dis- 
cover, when an apparent exception 
occurs, that there existed some ob- 
vious cause quite adequate to the 
production of the effect. The Al- 
mighty does not contend with the 
Christian without reason. There 
had possibly been frequent or no- 
torious lapses from the right path; 
some favourite sin had been indulg- 
ed, some incorrect doctrine had 
been harboured, some secret fear of 
man or dread of temporal disad- 
vantage had prevented an explicit 
avowal of Christian principles. — 
There had, perhaps, existed: a cul- 
ae degree of ignorance or indif- 
ference respecting some important 
part of the Gospel dispensation, 
especially those parts which relate 
to the believer’s privileges and the 
freedom of salvation. Or, perhaps, 
repentance had not been sufficient- 
ly deep; or self-renunciation was 
not impartial and unreserved; or 
the flesh had not been sufficiently 
mortified; or self-denial had not 
been duly practised; or reliance b 
faith on Christ had not been sufi 
ciently simple and implicit. There 
was some latent inconsistency, some 
unsubdued temper, some daily-be- 
setting sin, some undue adherence 
to the world, some secret feeling of 
rebellion against God, to intercept 
the light of the Divine countenance, 
and to blot out the fair face of the 
celestial world. Conversion, tho’ 
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enuine, was, perhaps, as Dr. 
ohnson remarked of his own, late; 
the Holy Spirit had been often 
“seme his influences had been 
ong resisted; Christian virtues had 
dwindled and decayed; while earth- 
born principles and feelings had 
sprung up in too much of their na- 
tive luxuriance, and impeded the 
growth of every heavenly-implant- 
ed grace. 

Still, however, in the yore 
of those cases in which faith, thoug 
weak, is really genuine, a light is 
at length seen to “spring up in 
darkness;”’ some indication at least 
occurs to prove that the last mo- 
ments of such a person, though 
chequered with —- and dis- 
tress, are. yet (even independently 
of the final result) infinitely more 
blessed than those of the impenitent 
and unbelieving. 

The third clade consists of per- 
sons who have died unhappily, and 
who had apparently no scriptural 
ground for dying otherwise. - It in- 
cludes in its vast scope an indefi- 
nitely varying range of charac- 
ters, from the ordinary sinner, who, 
dying, ‘*makes no sign,”’ to the 
blasphemer of Ferney himself, 
whose agonizing groans and exe- 
crations spoke—though how imper- 
fectly! the tortures of his departing 
soul. Here we may place also 
sceptics of that more common class, 
who fear eternity without believing 
in the Scriptures, and who trem- 
blingly expect a future state of re- 
wards and punishment, without any 
trust in Him who alone ‘‘hath the 
keys of hell and of death.” Infi- 
delity may, indeed, boast that some 
of its disciples have met death with 
composure, and even with cheer- 
fulness; but who shall so hold the 
balance between rival horrors as to 
decide whether the death of a Hume 
or a Voltaire is to be preferred; 
whether to quit the world in false 
repose, and ‘‘in hell to lift up one’s 
eyes,” bea better or a worse lot 
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than to foresee and to shudder at 
the destruction which the agonized 
conscience discerns no way of a- 
voiding? 

The fourth class consists of those 
who die happily, and whose happi- 
ness is well-founded. Of such per- 
sons, several instances have been 
already brought forward: nor is the 
present age destitute of numerous 
witnesses to the power of the Gos- 
pel in the hour of dissolution.— 
There are, indeed, many motives 
for the true Christian’s meeting 
death, not merely with acquies- 
cence, but even with pleasure.— 
The pious and amiable Michhetiom 
was accustomed to console himself 
with the following reflections, which 
he recorded as some of the reasons 
why he himself should not grieve 
to quit the present world:—**Thou 
shalt bid adieu to sin: Thou shalt 
be freed from cares, and especially 
from the rage of controversialists: 
Thou shalt enter into light: Thou 
shalt see God: Thou shalt behold 
also his Divine Son: Thou shalt 
comprehend all those wonderful se- 
crets which thou couldst not under- 
stand in the present life: Thou 
shalt know why we are framed as 
we are: Thou shalt learn also the 
mystical conjunction of the Divine 
and human natures in Jesus Christ.” 

This holy man might have been 
justly mentioned among the preced- 
ing examples of persons who, in 
their last moments, deeply felt and 
penitently confessed then sinful- 
ness and guilt; but who, amidst all, 
blessed God that Christ had become 
their Saviour and Redeemer. The 
ee of Scripture which gave 

elancthon most delight and com- 
fort upon his death-bed, and which 
he was accustomed frequently to 
repeat, were chiefly those which 
speak of faith in Jesus Christ.— 
The three following were among 
the number: ‘God so loved ‘the 
world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth 
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in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘*Whoso seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, hath e- 
ternal life.”” ‘Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God.” 

Thus fixing his hopes upon an 
immutable foundation, his aspira- 
tions after immortality became dai- 
ly more fervid and intense. He 
appropriated to himself the words of 
St. Paul, ‘*I have a desire to de- 
part and be with Christ;” and so 
completely was his mind engrossed 
by scriptural ideas, that he is said 
to have chaunted in his sleep, in 
the manner then customary at pub- 
lic worship, those affecting words 
of our Lord before his Last Supper: 
‘*With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suf- 
fer: for I say unto you, I will not 
any more eat thereof until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God.” 

Resembling our own Hooker in 
many important respects, he resem- 
bled him in this also, that the word 
peace dwelt upon his lips even in 
death. He adopted, as many pious 
men in every age have done, the 
exclamation of Simeon; ‘*Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’? Like Hooker, he had 
‘slived to see the world made up of 
perturbations:” and though both of 
these excellent men sacrificed much, 
and indeed every thing but their 
conscience, for peace, yet, from the 
nature of the controversies in which 
they were engaged, neither of them 
had been permitted to enjoy it up- 
on earth. But Melancthon was 
now about to enter that state 
‘‘where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and where the weary are at 
rest.” He was at peace with God 
through the reconciling blood of his 
Redeemer; he was at peace with 
his own conscience; and as for the 
world, he was quitting at once its 
pleasures and its cares for ever- 
more. He possessed all that he 
had Jong sought; his heart was full; 
5-26. 
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and when asked by a friend if there 
were any thing more which he de- 
sired, he replied in that brief but 
emphatic exclamation, 

Aliud nihil—nisi calum. 


| 
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(Continued from p. 163.] 


Ont of the most frequent objec- 
tions to the meetings for social 
prayer and religious conference is, 
that in them, laymen usurp the cle- 
rical office. This is often affirmed 
with the like confidence and like 
truth, as others persist in accusing 
us of worshipping three Gods.— 
This objection, to those who attend 
the meetings, may well be an en- 
couragement; for they know it to 
be unfounded, and it is a further 
proof how difficult it is to find any 
thing truly objectionable. ‘Todeny 
to laymen the privilege of praying 
and singing together—of conversing 
on the subject of their hopes in 
Christ, and their duty as Christians 
—0oi endeavouring to persuade the 
wicked to turn to God, and of ex- 
horting one another to steadfast- 
ness and perseverance, would be 
(were it in our power) much worse 
than absurd; it would be ungodly 
persecution. 

That a layman may lead in so- 
cial prayer, is, according to the 
principles of christianity, and the 
religion of the Bible, so evident 
and incontrovertible, that to set 
about proving it by argument, seems 
like mpens a candle to see the 
sun. i can see no reason or ob- 
jection against it which merits se- 
rious consideration. It is not 
merely their privilege, but in many 
cases, and on many occasions, it is 
the duty of laymen to pray toge- 
thers and they would sin in neglect- 
ing it. Whether they ought or 
ought not to use the Prayer Book, 
will, if the Lord permit, hereafter 


be considered. This isa distinct 

oint, and no little confusion has 

een the consequence of blending 
it with others. ‘The present ques- 
tion is, whether a layman may, ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures, and 
the standards of the Protestant E- 
piscopal Church, lead in secial pray- 
er. What text of Scripture, we may 
well ask—or what canon or other 
rule of the Church is there, which 
forbids it?—Or we may appeal to 
the practice, and to the understand- 
ing of Christians general! y—church- 
men not excepted. 

Suppose a man in his family— 
may he not pray with them?—he 
would not live as a Christian, did 
he neglect it. Should it be said, 
that his being the head of the fami- 
ly, gives him this right;—we say 
that another layman, who is not the 
head—who is an inmate, or but a 
visitor, may, and in many cases 
ought to doit. If it be said fur- 
ther, that a family is a small com- 
munity—we reply, not necessarily, 
nor always. There may be, in- 
cluding slaves and domestics, in- 
mates and visitors, a hundred, 
which is a larger number than usu- 
ally attend the prayer meetings; and 
were there several hundred, still 
one of them ought, morning and 
evening, to. lead their devotions in 
prayer. Should it still be further 
urged that a family, however large, 
differs in some respects from a so- 
cial meeting—though we think the 
difference not material as it regards 
this question, we will suppose a 
dining party of three or four hun- 
dred, (no very uncommon case,) a 
number larger than the most of our 
congregations; it will still, by all 
pious Christians, be allowed, that 
one of them should lead in prayer; 
nor would any one be so absurd as 
to accuse him of usurping the min- 
isterial office. But we will go yet 
farther, and suppose a thousand 
people assembled in a Church, and 
on the Lord’s day, and for the ex- 
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ress purpose of public worshi 
Frould heir Chenesinae be aneek 
or though present be unwell, ver 
few will deny that in such case, it 
is more suitable that a layman 
should pray, than that the congre- 
gation should disperse without pray- 
er. And this we know well is a- 
greeable to very common usage in 
our Church. Laymen frequently 
pray in our public congregations, 
and in the same place as an ordain- 
ed Minister—some licensed, and 
others not. This has been for ma- 
ny years the practice in our Church- 
es, and so far as I know, generally 
approved. Some of our vacant pa- 
rishes have, in all human appear- 
ance, been kept alive by what is 
called lay-reading, which it is hop- 
ed no Episcopalian will deny to be 
lay-praying. And without further 
remarks on this point, we shall sup- 

ose it sufficiently evident that the 
act of laymen sometimes leading 
in social prayer, is no proof of their 
usurping the Clerical office, nor any 
just ground of objection against the 
meetings. 

We proceed to the question of 
lay-exhortation, which, if we might 
judge from what has frequently 
been published, is viewed by some 
as one of the greatest and most dan- 
gerous evils which prevail in our 
country. That what I have to say 
on this head, will be satisfactory to 
those who are so exceedingly op- 
posed to these meetings, or will by 
many of them be read, there is lit- 
tle reason to expect. But to the 
satisfaction of far the greater part 
of pious Christians, and we believe 
to all who are willing to be so con- 
vinced, it may easily be made to 
appear that laymen have a right to 
converse with, and exhort each 
other on the subject of religion. 

The word preach or preaching is 
of such extensive and comprehen- 
sive meaning, that in respect to 
the present question, no definition 
would be satisfactory to all; and 
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we may as well hope to silence an 
echo with strength of voice, as to 
dispute on the subject. But we 
appeal to the honest principles and 
common sense of mankind. IEfa 
parent teach his children the doc- 
trines of Christ, and the duties of 
a Christian; if the master ofa school 
explain the Catechism; if a man, 
with serious concern, speak to a 
company of people, on whatever oc- 
casion assembled, on the importance 
of attending to the concerns of their 
souls; or should he exhort a number 
of Christians to be zealous and 
faithful, all this may in some sense 
be called preaching; as may also 
reading the Scriptures in public.— 
In the Apostles’ days it was said, 
**Moses of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogue every Sab- 
bath day.”? But in none of these 
cases would there be any usurpa- 
tion of the Clerical office. They 
who speak in prayer meetings, are 
conscious to themselves that they 


have no such intentions: they have 


no reason to believe that they vio- 
late any law of God or man; and 
they have every reason to hope 
and trust, that, notwithstanding all 
the evils which the arts of Satan, 
and the frailty of man have intro- 
duced, the Lord has, generally 
speaking, blessed the meetings, and 
made them instrumental of much 
ood. Others we know think very 
different! y- There are some, we have 
reason to fear, even communicants, 
who neither exhort others to piety, 
nor teach their children to be reli- 
gious, nor pray with their families, 
but are greatly opposed to the 
prayer meetings. ; 

It is, we know, an easy gs, 
say, and to persist in saying, that 
they who speak in the meetings 
usurp the ministerial office; nor, as 
was said, can we hope to give such 
definition of wena Sy will satis- 
fy all our brethren. We plead, and 
we are sure that we have the au- 
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thority of God’s word in pleading 
for mutual forbearance: that in 
such questions of expediency, each 
may, without being censured, or 
uncharitably judged, being persuad- 
ed in his own mind, follow what he 
conscientiously believes to be most 
conducive to the glory of God, the 
prosperity of the Church, and to the 
salvation of himself and his fellow- 
men. But this plea, we have learn- 
ed from painful experience, is una- 
vailing. We therefore appeal to 
the common sense of all who will 
give us a patient, candid hearing, 
whether it be not generally under- 
stood, by Christians and by other 
men, that what constitutes usurp- 
ing the clerical office, is a man’s 
assuming the manner and the cha- 
racter of a Clergyman, and his per- 
forming those offices which are dis- 
tinc‘i've of an authorized Minister 
of Christ? Such is evidently the 
understanding of our Church, when 
she forbids laymen in performing 
Divine Service in the congregation, 
to go into a pulpit, and to wear a 
clerical dress. And this not be- 
cause the pulpit is more sacred than 
the desk; for if there be any differ- 
ence, it is less so: but because the 
pulpit is designed particularly for 
preaching; and forbidding laymen 
to preach from it, reminds the peo- 
ple that they are not commissioned 
to preach, and teaches them to make 
due distinction between candidates 
and ordained ministers. And the 
canon, which contains this prohibi- 
tion, and which has been but a few 
years in operation, has had an evi- 
dent and salutary effect. And yet 
this precaution notwithstanding, it 
is a fact that our candidates who 
officiate as such in parishes, are 
sometimes treated and spoken of as 
ministers of Christ. But the like 
we have never known in conse- 
quence of laymen speaking in these 
meetings. Suppose (what is a case 
too common) that a Clergyman in 
Orders delivers before a congrega- 
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tion, a sermon written by another 
person; still it is allowed to be 
preaching, because he adopts it as 
his own, and delivers it in the cha- 
racter of one having authority to 
preach. But let a layman read the 
same discourse, and before the same 
congregation; and though he read 
it better and with more good effect 
upon the hearers, yet it is not un- 
derstood to be preaching, nor usurp- 
ing the clerical office. And why 
not? Evidently because he has not 
and does not pretend to have au- 
thority to preach; and he disclaims 
all pretensions to the clerical cha- 
racter. And they who speak in the 


prayer meetings, are still farther, 


if farther can be, from making any 


such pretensions: they are (so far 


as the writer of this knows) at much 
pains to disclaim all such — 
sions. Were the meetings held in 
a Church, or a public consecrated 
place, scarce one of them would be 
willing to open his lips. We might, 
were it necessary, show that what 
laymen speak in these meetings 
would not, even from the lips of a 
Clergyman, be meant by him, nor 
be received by those who should be 
present, as preaching; but rather as 
serious advice, religious conversa- 
tion, or at most, as exhortation.— 
And there are, we hope, but very 
few Christians who believe this to 
be exclusively the duty of the Cler- 
gy. Low indeed will be the state 
of religion where they only exhort 
to godliness. It would indeed be 
sufficient to observe, that the meet- 
ings are not, by those who attend 
them, considered as occasions for 
preaching or for public worship; but 
on the contrary as private or more 
retired meetings for social worship 
and mutual edification. And this 
being their view and intention, such. 
in the sight of God the meetings tru- 
ly are, whatever their opponents 
may persist in saying to the contra- 
ry. If we were accustomed to judge 
ourselves more and our neighbors 
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less, we should better promote the 
good of the Church, and our own 
and others’ salvation. 

It may be further said in behalf 
of those who attend these meetings, 
that they are always desirous that a 
minister in orders should meet with 
them, and should lead and direct in 
all their exercises. In such case 
more attend the meetings, and ex- 
press and doubtless feel more satis- 
faction. No Christians manifest 
more love and respect for their min- 
isters than they, nor more willing- 
ness to be guided in all things by 
their counsel. The best friends 
and supporters of the Clergy are 
not they who talk most, and write 
most of the power and prerogatives 
and Divine authority of the priest- 
hood; but rather they whose actions 
show respect—who conscientiously 
attend upon all their ministrations 
—receive meekly the word of God 
from their mouth, and love them 
because they are the ministers of 
Christ. 

We should also do well to consid- 
er that to be ‘*over-much righte- 
ous,”—to be very scrupulous and 
rigid in small things, is offensive, 
rather than pleasing to our Divine 
Master, as, on many occasions he 
plainly manifested. By the Phar- 
isees he was continually censured 
for not observing more strictly the 
commandments of men; the rules 
and usages and traditions of their 
scribes and elders in things not es- 
sential. What was then the effect 
of undue regard to such human or- 
dinances, will generally be the con- 
sequence, a neglect of things more 
weighty and essential. And we 
are not always sufliciently aware, 
in avoiding one extreme, how natu- 
rally we are drawn, and how often 
we are carried to its opposite. Our 
Saviour Christ has given us very 
striking. lessons, and many on the 
subject of forbearance and charity. 
He even disapproved the zeal of his 
disciples, in forbidding one to cast 
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out devils in Christ’s name, be- 
cause he walked not with them.— 
And we should all do well to re- 
member that they who are not a- 
gainst Christ are for him; and that 
while we think we are doing him 
service, we may be fighting against 
him.—Let not our zeal for the 
Temple of the Lord be such as to 
verify the proverb, ‘*The nearer the 
Church, the farther from God.”— 
The very best evidence of our be- 
ing Christ’s is our loving those who 
love him. “By this, we know that 
we have passed from death unto 
life.”? Our belonging to an ortho- 
dox Church, will increase our sin 


and our peril, if we have not that 


spirit which was in Christ; and we 
had much better maintain error in 
an honest and good heart, than to 
shold the truth in unrighteousness,’ 
and “Te 

We (of the Episcopal Church 
certainly) are in much more danger 
of neglecting, than of over-doing, 
the apostolic command, to ‘exhort 
one another daily;’? and for one 
who is ‘*‘hot” among us, we may 
well fear that there are a hundred 
who are “‘lukewarm.” And let it 
also be remembered, that our zeal 
for our own sect, or party, ov 
Church, as distinguished from oth- 
ers, or for any human institutions, 
is no certain evidence of our zeal 
for Christ, or for the salvation of 
men. 

Christians, in the days of the a- 
postles, so far as we can judge, did 
not discover any unfitness in lay 
exhortation. They rejoiced, and 
were determined that they would, 
rejoice, that Christ was preached by 
any persons, we may almost say 
from any motive, even ‘‘of conten- 
tion.”” We are teld of Apollos, 
(not that he preached indeed, but) 
that he was mighty in the scrip- 
tures; that he spake and taught di- 
ligently the things of the Lord, and 
taught them boldly in the syna- 
gogues; and that he was ‘‘fervent 
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in spirit,”? probably what some 
would call an enthusiast, and all 
this at a time when he knew the 
way of God but revere and 
no baptism but that of John.— 
When but a layman, and scarcely 
im outward sicihesion, a Christian, 
his teaching the gospel was of the 
Lord blessed, and by the brethren 
approved. He was better instruct- 
ed in the way of God, and perhaps 
baptized, but probably not ordain- 
ed, when soon after, ‘the helped 
them much which had_ believed 
through grace, for he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that publicly, 
showing by the scriptures that Je- 
sus was Christ.” The holy scrip- 
tures are our only guide; and we 
must take them as they are, with- 
out pretending to be wise beyond 
what they teach. 

The Corinthian Christians are 
highly commended of St. Paul, as 
being enriched by Christ, in ever 
thing; in all utterance and all 
knowledge; so that they came be- 
hind in no gift, waiting for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And yet for several disorders, they 
are much blamed. In their love 
feasts they were faulty, far beyond 
any thing that can justly be said of 
eur prayer meetings. And yet the 
feasts were not by St. Paul con- 
demned, nor commanded to be dis- 
continued; but the abuses to be re- 
formed. In the 14th chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, it 
appears that they had meetings 
similar in some respects to ours at 
present; and in them such disor- 
ders actually existed, as are (falsely 
we fully believe,) charged upon us. 
And yet there is not the least inti- 
mation that Christians did wrong 
in attending those meetings; nor 
that they ought to be discontinued; 
but only that the abuses ought to be 
reformed, that all things should be 
done to edifying-——decently and in 
good order. And were the apostle 
now alive, and such irregularities 


did with us exist, similar, no doubt, 
would be his direction. And it 
may be worth the reflection of those 
who now so wholly condemn our 
meetings, whether, by following 
this ‘*wisdom from above, which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
- to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality 
and without hypocrisy;--whether 
by doing all in their power to have 
those meetings so conducted that 
all things shall be edifying, they 
will not do God better service, 
than by such unqualified censures 
and opposition. When Satan suc- 
ceeds in discrediting and causing to 
be abandoned powerful means and 
great efforts to pull down his king- 
dom, he is most successful. In our 
Church (including England) is a 
large and very powerful body, a- 
mong whom are many Bishops, who 
think (sincerely no doubt) that Bi- 
ble Societies are even worse than 
prayer meetings, and of the most 
dangerous tendency. But we trust 
that the Adversary will never suc- 
ceed in putting these down. 
Another of the heavy charges a- 
gainst the meetings, is, that they 
who attend them, are actuated by 
ambition and worldly motives; and 
oy the part they take in them are 
rendered vain.’ How they who say 
this know our hearts, or what au- 
thority, or rather what excuse they 
have for thus impeaching our mo- 
tives, we shall not inquire. It will 
be well for us all to remember who 
has said, *‘Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. ”’—That selfishness and 
vanity, and worldly affections are 
among the sins which most easily 
beset us, no Christian will doubt: 
—and that they often are mingled 
with the motives of good men, there 
is too much reason to fear. But if 
this be a reason why laymen should 
not speak or pray in these social 


‘meetings, it must be a far more 


mighty reason why they should not 
be permitted to officiate in a church 
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before a public congregation. It 
will also prove that no young men 
should be ordained to the sacred 
ministry. From the manner of 
some in the Desk and the Pulpit, 
and from the airs of importance 
which they assume, charity itself 
must fear that they are much influ- 
enced by the love of fame and ad- 
miration; that in the public display 
of their persons and talents, and 
the supposed honour of their sacred 
office, they are elated with vanity; 
and that they follow any thing ra- 
ther than the meekness and humili- 
ty of their Divine Master. He who 
thus appears as the accredited am- 
bassador of Jesus Christ, and as 
such is regarded and honoured and 
caressed by hundreds of his fellow- 
men, and is admitted into the high- 
est ranks of society, has a tempta- 
tion to vanity, and to all sins of a 
like nature, ten fold more power- 
ful than he, who speaks before a 
few plain, humble Christians in a 
private conference. 

We have no design or wish to 
conceal, or to palliate the evil in 
either case: it is a deplorable weak- 
ness of our nature, which cannot be 
too much exposed and condemned. 
But it is in no degree peculiar to 
the poor or illiterate; though in 
those it may appear more despica- 
ble: it is a prominent fault of our 
fallen nature; a universal passion, 
which is increased rather than re- 
moved by human learning: it is 
strongest in men of brilliant parts, 
and splendid attainments. It is 
subdued by grace; and the poor and 
unlearned are quite as likely to be 
humbled by penitence and the ope- 
ration of God’s Spirit, as the wise 
and mighty and noble.—This ob- 
jection, therefore, proves nothing 
against the meetings, more than 
against almost every thing good. 
Our best deeds may be performed 
from motives of vanity. Our Lord 
has shown how much men are actu- 
ated by this evil motive in giving 


alms, and doing works of mercy: 
but this is no good reason why any 
one should give less; nor can it be 
admitted as an excuse for not giv- 
ing. This objection, however, adds 
to the proof of one thing: it shows 
that good reasons—that solid objec- 
tions against the meetings are not 
to be found. Reasoning against 
good things from those evils which 
ought to be attributed to the corrup- 
tion of our common nature, all know 
to be as unjust as it is common.— 
And yet it will have its effect. By 
this false reasoning has religion in 
all its parts exceedingly suffered; 
and our Church especially. With 
feelings of shame, we know, for in- 
stance, how much has been said, 
and too truly said, to the disparage- 
ment of observing Christmas, and 
of administering confirmation. 


“secccees Pudet haec opprobria nobis, 
Et potuisse dici, et non potuisse refelli.’’ 


But happily, Christians (Protes- 
tants certainly) are daily becoming 
more sensible of the distinction be- 
tween things good and the abuse of 
them; and usages, which heretofore 
have been tvo hastily condemned, 
are obtaining great approbation.— 
And still more reason have we to 
rejoice and bless God, that, as we 
have good reason to believe, among 
the truly pious, bigotry, sectarism, 
the spirit of persecution, and all 
uncharitableness, are declining, and 
giving place to that spirit of can- 

our, meekness, and love, which is 
chiefly characteristic of the religion 
of Christ, and by which we are 
known to be his disciples. 
[ Episcopal Register. 


THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS. 


I. The very interesting and de- 
cidedly improved state of religion 
in most parts of our highly favour- 
ed country, precludes that indifter- 
ence on the subject, and that per-. 
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fectly neutral position from which 
thinking men have, at times, affect- 
ed to look down with coldness or 
contempt on all religious affairs. — 
Revivals of religion turnish a topic 
of conversation in all companies, 
and a subject of speculation more 
or less interesting to all reflecting 
minds. ‘The broad difference of o- 
pinion which exists aye them 
would be less surprising if all seri- 
ous and conscientious Christians 
were their united advocates, and 
none but the sceptical and irreli- 
gious their avowed opponents. In 
general, this, in fact, is the case. 
Exceptions, however, do certainly 
exist; and of orthodox believers, 
and even real practical Christians, 
there are some who consider them 
seriously injurious to the stable and 
lasting interests of pure and unde- 
filed religion. 

To account for this strange and 
very melancholy exception to what 
would very naturally have been ex- 
pected to prove universally true, 
we are constrained to think that 
these two classes of christian peo- 
ple cannot possibly see things 
through the same medium, or that 
they differ materially m their defi- 
nition of a revival, or finally, that 
the delusive and pernicious spirit of 
opposition, has driven both into ex- 
tremes. It ts even possible that all 
these causes, in many cases, are 
combined. 

The thoughts I am about to com- 
mit to writing, cannot assume that 
perfectly plain and definite form 
which is desired, without a calm 
and intelligible definition of a revi- 
val of Religion. 

All experimental believers essen- 
tially agree in the opinion that a 
great—nay, an entire moral change 
must take place in the heart of eve- 
ry child of Adam before he can be- 
come areal Christian. This change, 
wrought through the word of God 
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conversion. ‘The circumstances un- 
der which this effectual moral revo- 
lution is brought about, are admit- 
ted to be very various. In most 
cases, at least in ages past, this 
change has been comparatively sol- 
itary, silent, and as far as man 
could judge, progressive. Butit is 
equally plain, that the change may 
be, as in many cases both in ancient 
and modern times it has most indis- 
putably been, sudden, powerful, 

ublic, and in many persons near- 
ly at the same time. This multi- 
plication of individual conversions, 
is what, in correctness of speech 
and christian charity should be un- 
derstood by REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
On this definition the subsequent 
reflections and remarks will all 
turn. Of such real conversions to 
God, it is evident no evil can cor- 
rectly be affirmed.—And if any 
seems to be affirmed of them, char- 
ity alike requires that the calumny 
should be recalled; and that none 
should apply it to what it was not 
designed to refer. By the forego- 
ing definition, a broad distinction 
is imtentionally taken between the 
real conversions which constitute 
revivals of religion, and the meet- 
ings, visits, conversations, sermons, 
and prayers which are connected 
with them.—Many of these meet- 
ings may really be out of season, 
artificially contrived, and impru- 
dently conducted; visits may be 
unadvised or intrusive; conversa- 
tions unguarded, impertinent, cru- 
el; sermons too declamatory, exci- 
ting, passionate; and prayers bois- 
terous, irreverent, familiar;—in a 
word, a scene called a revival, may 
be very unworthy the name; and 
the scene even of. @ REAL REVIVAL 
may be marred and stained with 
many very deplorable instances of 
human frailty and passion. 

Charity leads me to hope that the 
friends of revivals intend to advo- 
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posers think they are directing 
their attacks solely against the abu- 
ses and evils which accompany and 
follow both real and pretended re- 
vivals. Surely difference of opin- 
ion between real Christians equall 
sincere and pious, must have origi- 
nated in the cause above assigned; 
though in the progress of the con- 
troversy, it is but too probable that 
heady champions undertake to de- 
fend many very indefensible ac- 
companiments of revivals; and their 
opposers as naturally run into the 
opposite extreme, and haply are 
found, though they think not so, 
fighting against God. 

II. Following the above distinc- 
tion between revivals and their e- 
vils or abuses, it is very natural to 
inquire whether a similar separation 
may not be made between the ob- 
jections raised against the very prin- 
ciple and essence of revivals, and 
the unauthorized and often profane 
ebloquy cast upon them, as they 
commonly occur in point of fact.— 
After pursuing this inquiry with 
much diligence, no objection of suf- 
ficient weight to be noticed is found 
in current circulation, which can be 
attached to the naked fact of sudden 
and multiplied conversions, except 
one. And this solitary objection 
has an origin no less suspicious 
than certain abstract positions as- 
sumed and argued on ‘a-priori 
principles. The principal member 
of the argument is the undisputed 
truism, that God, who abounds in 
mercy and loving kindness, is most 
kindly disposed, at all times, and in 
all places, to bestow his Holy Spirit 
on those who ask it—that he is no 
respecter of persons, but vouchsafes 
his grace to all alike who need and 
seek his favour; and that his gra- 
cious presence fills alike all places, 
and the hearts of all who humbly 
wait on him. To all this, none, it 


is presumed, will have the hardi- 
hood to object. On this position all 
true Christians—nay, all rational 

New Series, Vou. 1.....N 
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theists, stand, as on common 
ground. 


But the opposers of revivals have 
forced an inference from it, which, 
if conclusive, disproves the fact, by 
i fag the source of every real 
revival. ‘They contend, that, be- 
cause God is every where, his pe- 
culiar presence cannot possibly be 
afforded to particular places or con- 
gregations: because his loving kind- 
ness and compassion are uniforml 
unbounded, they cannot be mani- 
fested, in special blessings, at one 
time more than another; and because 
he is no respecter of persons, there- 
fore he cannot give his Holy Spirit, 
in richer measure than to others, to 
any of his creatures. 

To all this, it is quite enough to 
reply, that the inference is too wide 
for the premises; and, by contra- 
dicting the analogies of God’s gov- 
ernment, proves nothing at all.— 
From the same premises, I might 
just as conclusively infer, that an 
approving God is no more present 
in heaven than in hell—in churches, 
than in gambling-houses—in the 
closet of the praying saint, than in 
the cell of the blaspheming malefac- 
tor: that records of pestilence and 
famine, of conflagrations and earth- 

uakes, are all lying slanders on 
the mild and merciful government 
of Him who always delights in the 
happiness of His creatures; and that 
Ms Holy Spirit is not more freely 
given to those who ask it, than to 
those who deny that there is any 
Holy Ghost. 

The revealed attributes, and the 
established government of God, are 
neither denied nor obscured; but 
rather are highly illustrated and hon- 
oured by believing that Jehovah was 
manifested in peculiar mercy and 
glory when Solomon sincerely dedi- 
cated to him his first earthly temple; 
by admitting that he bound more 
hearts to himself in voluntary and 
ardent devotion and obedience, ir 
the times of Moses, of David, of Jo- 
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siah, and ofthe Apostles, than during 
intervening seasons of declension; 
and by confessing that they who 
now seek the Holy Spirit by faith 
and prayer, and in the humble use 
of all the means of grace, are much 
more likely to find him, than those 
who oppose and quench his sacred 
influences. 

The friends of revivals hold no 
shades of opinion on these subjects, 
however reflex or remote, but what 
they sincerely believe they can re- 
concile with the opinions in the ab- 
stract, which form the common 
starting point, from which their op- 
posers deviate so widely in their 
strange and unsupported inference. 

To the analogies above adduced, 
it is only necessary to add a single 
fact. Uf the fact of comparatively 
sudden and simultaneous conver- 
sions can be proved, the theory of 
opponents is undermined forever. 
If God is ever any where present 
in special mercy and power, be- 
stowing the converting influences of 
the Holy Spirit more abundantly 
than in the ordinary course ef pro- 
vidence, why then his presence is 
not as impartially universal—his 
favour is not as utterly irrespective 
of time, and place, and person, as 
the inference is designed to show. 
The objector states his plea in a 
theory—the answer is a fact. If 
well-authenticated, genuine revi- 
vals of religion have taken place, 
then no abstract notions of the char- 
acter or gevernment of God can e- 
ver render them incredible. 

Hit. As ” St actually occurring 
under the divine government, are 

uite as likely to reflect honour on 
the attributes of Jehovah, as any of 
the opinions which erring mortals 
may please to form, it will be e- 
nough to subvert forever the theory 
of ag rea of revivals, to show 
from Scripture, from history, and 
from living testimony, that His im- 
partial grace is ato consistent 
with seasons of religious serious- 
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hess, and frequent genuine conver- 
sions. 

1. Whilst reading the Old Tes- 
tament, it has evidently appeared 
to my mind that the number of real 
conversions to God, during the ad- 
ministration of Moses.and Joshua, 
must have been far greater than du- 
ring any period of their pine his- 
tery, of many times its length—that 
the real saints of God were more 
numerous in the time of Samuel, 
and in the reign of David, than thro” 
the dark and disastrous period of 
anarchy and misrule under the 
Judges—that true religion must 
have been much more flourishing in 
the days of Hezekiah and Josiah, 
than of many other of -the kings of 
Judah; and that the efforts of Nehe- 
miah and Ezra. were attended with 
a signal ping amongst their coun- 
trymen upon their return from cap- 
tivity. 

It is even more strikingly appa- 
rent that a special blessing attended 
the preaching of John the Baptist. 
But the interest excited by his min- 
istry and the conversions by which 
it was unquestionably attended, 
were as nothing, when compared 
with the astonishing success of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and the other 
Apostles and Evangelists of our 
glorified Lord and Saviour. Wher- 
ever they went, great excitement 
attended their preaching—multi- 
tudes thronged to the Christian as- 
semblies, and were added to the 
church daily. 

This general way of describing 
the glorious revival of pure evange- 
lical religion, under the preaching 
of the inspired ambassadors of 
Christ, and his special outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, is purposely cho- 
sen, because objections have been 
alleged against considering the day 
of Pentecost as one of the first and 
most illustrious examples of a time 
of refreshing from the Lord and the 
glory of his power. This objection 
merits separate and very particular 
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examination. As it was undoubt- 
edly avery solemn religious season, 
it must either have been a time 
when many were truly converted 
to God, or even an higher and 
more sacred religious solemnity, 
or both combined. 

Friends of revivals never repre- 
sent it merely as a common in- 
stance of revival, in no respect ex- 
traordinary except in the power and 
poe of the divine presence. — 

hey all consider it as a day of 
special and miraculous outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, attesting the as- 
cension of the Son to the right hand 
of the Father—the certainty of his 
promise to his disciples, and the 
pledge of his presence by his Spirit, 
with his purchased Church. The 
only real difference of sentiment 
relates to the very point in debate, 
whether this was a mere season of 
miraculous displays of divine pow- 
er to confirm the faith, and inflame 
the zeal of previous disciples alrea- 
dy converted to God, or whether, 
in addition to all this, many pre- 
sent, ignorant of the Gospel, or li- 
terally opposed to it, were not also 
awakened, convicted, and truly re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost in the 
spirit of their minds. The wonder, 
the contrition, the solicitude of 
multitudes in that vast assembly— 
their public confession of faith, 
their baptism and admission to the 
church, prove to every unbiassed 
mind, that, on that glorious day 
many became truly pious, and were, 
for the first time, received as the 
disciples and followers of Christ. 

2. It remains to be proved, that 
seasons of general and remarkable 
attention to religion, are found re- 
corded on the pages of history, 
en all ages of the Christian 
church. Such a season occurred, 
to a limited extent,'in Bohemia, 
under John Huss and others, and 
in England under Wickliffe But 
this dawning light did not burst in- 
fo full and open day, until the bles- 
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sed reformation commenced, both 
on the Continent and in Great Bri- 
tain. That season was far less il- 
lustrious as an era of light to the 
human understanding, and of Jiber- 
ty to the human race, than asa day 
of special power to the true spiritu- 
al church of Christ. When he 
shall make up‘his jewels, and shall 
appear in power and great majesty 
to exalt his saints te thrones of 
eternal plore thet and not till 
then, will all the creatures of God 
know what multitudes of saints 
were, during these happy years, 
‘‘nlucked as brands from the burn- 
ing,”’ and made the trophies of his 
veloentiie grace! 

Details without end would come 
under consideration, if other revi- 
vals, at the return of the holy Di- 
vines banished in the time of the 
bloody Mary—during the plague of 
London—in parts of Scotland—un- 
der the holy ministry of Whitefield 
and Wesley—and in different parts 
of New England, particularly un- 
der the ministry of the judicious 
and gifted Edwards—were brought 
under particular review. 

3. These and multitudes more, 
as their genuineness is often called 
in question, may perhaps better be 
combined under the last point of 
view—the proof of the reality of re- 
vivals from the testimony of com- 
petent and undoubted witnesses, 
whether living or dead. 

If any subject can be proved by 
the distinct and very express testi- 
mony of the best of men, most cer- 
tainly the reality of numerous genu- 
ine conversions of God, at nearly 
the same period of time, can be 
proved by the records of the cler- 

ymen who then preached to over- 
eaind and agitated congregations, 
who were called on to minister 
night and day, and from house to 
house, to awakened, penitent, and 
anxious inquirers—who received 
them as communicants into the 
church of Christ--who laboured, 
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year after year, to build them up 
and establish them in their most 
holy faith; and who finally witness- 
ed their triumphant deaths in the 
full hope of a ioitens immortality. 
These are events of striking public 
notoriety—precisely those in which 
the witnesses felt the most sensi- 
ble and lively interest; and with 
which their duties made them fa- 
miliarly acquainted. 

It only remains to be shown that 
they were not deceived by appear- 
ances, or imposed upon by hypo- 
critical pretensions, or capable of 
fabricating gratuitous falsehoods.— 
The pious and holy character of the 
witnesses, and the total want of in- 
ducement, as well as the certainty 
of exposure, are sufficient pledges, 


‘that these witnesses of revivals re- 


Jate no fictions. It is equally evi- 
dent that whatever indefinite num- 
ber of professors might have impos- 
ed on them by hypocritical preten- 
sions, the majority of those who 
persevered in a holy life, and died 
triumphant deaths, must have been 
sincere and genuine Christians. — 
Edwards and Dwight, and many 
men, if not of talents as illustrious, 
yet with judgments quite as sober 
and acute, have made the nicest 
discriminations imaginable, between 
true and false zeal—genuine and 
pretended conversions; and with 
most scrupulous and conscious care 
have sifted the chaff from the wheat; 
and yet have borne witness to the 
actual and wonderful increase, in a 
very striking and sudden manner, 
of the number of truly exemplary 
and pious believers. 

If then, any fact which ever oc- 
eurred in an enlightened christian 
land is capable of satisfactory proof, 
surely real revivals of religion have 
taken place—are now actually in 
progress; and seem, through the ex- 
ceeding mercy of our God, likely 
to increase and multiply. 

In the face of rHESE FAcTs, what 
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presence and favour can no where 
be manifested in a special manner, 
since his mercy is unchangeable— 
since he is no respecter of persons, 
and since he is willing to give his 
Holy Spirit to all who ask? Can 
such a specious theory ever prove 
that the exemplary zeal and faith- 
fulness of a devoted clergyman, are 
likely to awaken no more sinners, 
than the heedless indifference of a 
mere formalist? Can it ever prove 
that preaching Christ and. him cru- 
cified, is never the power of God to 
those who believe, although mere 
moral declamation can never re- 
claim a single soul? Can it ever 
prove that an attentive, anxious, 
praying congregation is likely to 
furnish no greater number of hum- 
ble communicants, than a thin, life- 
less, and drowsy assembly? Can 
the naked truism, that God is un- 
changeable in his mercy, ever, in 
the face of ten thousand facts, suf- 
fice to prove that whilst Hx forsakes 
the proud and impious, the abode 
in which he most delights, is an 
humble and a contrite heart? 
1V. When the main question is 
thus candidly examined on its own 
intrinsic merits, it is difficult to 
conceive how Christian people can 
possibly arrive at nearly opposite 
opinions as to the reality and bene- 
fits of revivals, as they now are ac- 
tually in progress. And to explain 
this difficulty, it is necessary to in- 
quire whether a a of divine 
mercy so exceedingly glorious as 
the illustrious success of the Gos- 
pel in the conversion of many souls, 
1s likely to enjoy an exemption not 
known by any other good under 
heaven, from being marred, pervert- 
ed, or abused, by the infirmities 
or guilt of erring mortals. Although 
separately considered, the very es- 
sence of a revival consists in a cer- 
tain increase of real religion, the 
whole of which must needs: there- 
fore in itself be good; yet as they 
cannot possibly remain mere ab- 
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stractions, many things in the 
course of their progress must neces- 
sarily be marred by human frailty. 
In crowded and frequent meetings 
for divine worship, perfect order 
and decorum may not be preserved, 
especially where the sensitive are 
deeply affected, and the zealous 
powerfully excited. Eager but in- 
judicious ministers may add excite- 
ment to the passions, rather than 
steadiness to the judgment. Man- 
agement and machinery may be 
mete a dtm rather than the frank 
and obvious use of ordinary means 
of grace. Discord may be sown in 
families by fierce difference of opin- 
ion on the momentous and exciting 
topics of the season. And deep 
and most disastrous dissentions may 
find root in many over whose opin- 
ions the accompaniments of revi- 
vals have exerted a greater influ- 
ence than the mild and gentle spi- 
rit of christianity has over their 
hearts. 

“By means of such things, the 
way of God will,” of course, ‘*be 
much spoken against:” and multi- 
tudes who either have not the lei- 
sure, or the honesty, or the pene- 
tration to separate an_ excellent 
thing from its abuses, will deal in 
general and indiscriminate terms 
of censure, against what, in mass, 
they call a Revival. 

1. It would be worse than use- 
less to deny that such evils do ex- 
ist. And it is equally far from be- 
ing either wise or honest policy, 
in the friends of revivals to attempt 
to conceal, or worse still, to defend 
these abuses. Some of these evils, 
however, have been greatly exagge- 
rated. Amongst a rough and un- 
polished class of society, the noise 
and comparative disorder of seasons 
of social worship, are far less offen- 
sive than to nerves of more exqui- 
site organization. And their vocif- 


-erations, and powerful muscular 


exertions, are rather to be — 
than censured—especially if the 


noisy exhorter of the night is by 
day a good citizen and an exem- 
plary Christian. Much the same 
can be said of what are called bodi- 
ly affections, it would be utterly 
impossible to prove, admitting ma- 
ny impostures, that no instances of 
the kind ever occurred; and per- 
fectly unphilosophical not to admit 
that, under such violent mental ex- 
citement, they may not very natu- 
rally take place. Itis, indeed, suf- 
ficiently absurd and profane, to at- 
tribute these to the operations of 
the Holy Spirit; and exceedingly 
delusive and fatal to consider them 
as tokens of superior piety. But, 
on the other hand, it is a very dark 
and malignant aspersion to consider 
them a mere farce; or to insinuate 
that amid all these mere human 
sympathies, genuine piety can ne- 
ver be found. 

2. Another class of evils, attend- 
ant or consequent, on many revi- 
vals, is of a very serious and weigh- 
ty description. Impetuous and 
heady men, imprudently encourag- 
ed perhaps, by flattery and caresses, 
forget ‘‘what manner of spirit they 
are of?—usurp too much the office 
of the ministry—interfere with the 
wholesome discipline of the church 
—become harsh and censorious in 
their conversation—pierce the gen- 
tle hearts of humble retiring Chris- 
tians with unmerited reproaches, 
and alarm and torture them with 
needless fears—offend and disgust 
the sober and discerning; and often 
sow lasting discord in the bosom of 
worthy families, and even in the 
prsanes rene These frightful evils 
some clergymen themselves exas- 
—_ instead of mitigating, by up- 

olding fallacious standards of 
Christian experience drawn from 
the passionate excitement of the 
moment, rather than from the calm 
rules of Scripture—by papening 
up Revivals, as a sort of separate 
and new doctrine, more holy, more 
vital, more important than any oth- 
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er; and by increasing the impetuos- 
ity of the existing current of feel- 
ing, instead of attempting to mode- 
rate its fury, or to turn its violence 
into safe and beneficial directions. 
These evils have not always attend- 
ed revivals, But wherever, even 
to a limited extent, they have exist- 
ed, they have certainly impaired the 
united strength and harmony of 
God’s people—have given occasion 
to the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
pheme, and have, perhaps for a se- 
ries of years, left religion in rather 
a-depressed than in an improved 
state. | 
With such a melancholy recapi- 
tulation befure me, which truth, 
experience, and candor alike re- 
quire, I have often thought that it 
is very natural for those who hear 
ef these evils at a distance—the 
—— of course being much too 
ighly coloured, and entirely unre- 
lieved with its better and brighter 
touches—should entertain a vague 
kind of horror at the very idea of 
that strange misnomer, a revival of 
religion—make no discrimination 
between the blessed reality itself, 
and its strange, and humiliatin 
human perversions and abuses; an 
though sincere friends of true re- 
ligion, join in indiscriminate abuse 
of the monstrous creation of their 
own excited brains. All these sug- 
gestions should serve as excuses 
for them; and if they labour under 
a mere mistake, they may deserve 
pity; but surely severe censure may 
well be spared. Even, indeed, 
were their error more deliberate 
and wilful, it is a most imperative 
duty for the more enlightened and 
more zealous Christian, to seek, by 
every method of calm explanation, 
and affectionate entreaty, to recall 
an erring brother to his duty, rather 
than to heap upon his head the ter- 
rors of God’s fearful condemnation. 
It is equally manifest, that no 
frank and ingenuous opponent, can 
fairly take the advantage of conces- 
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sions like the above, by basely at- 
— to prove the evils and the 
curse of revivals, out of the mouth 
of their warmest advocates. These 
evils are made public in order to 
expose, condemn, and _ prevent 
them. They are frankly avowed, 
and bitterly nage But then 
they are carefully separated from 
REVIVALS THEMSELVES. And even 
should opponents affect to discern 
no such difference, the opinion 
should be respected of those who 
are careful to make it. The impu- 
tation is indignantly repelled, that 
the confusion, uproar, and more 
serious abuses of seasons of revivals 
are advocated, and purposely ex- 
cited. ‘The most common courtesy 
of disputants, and how much more 
the mild and charitable spirit of 
our holy religion, should forever 
prevent the friends of revivals from 
being upbraided for the mischiefs 
they are supposed to entail. They 
approve and advocate no such thing. 
They are friends to genuine relig- 
ion, but of none of its numerous 
counterfeits. 

V. All the evils of revivals are 
the fault of man.—Their benefits 
are from God. And by that ‘‘di- 
vine alchymy” which He alone 
knows how to employ, HE is ever 
educing good from evil—making 
‘‘the wrath of man to praise Him,” 
or keeping the remainder of it un- 
der restraint. 

1. The very excitement attend- 
ing revivals, serves to awaken at- 
tention to the most important, yet 
still the most forgotten and neglect- 
ed of all subjects. Often it seems 
as if nothing else could break the 
deadness of a slumber, deeper and 
more awful than that of the dead, 
into which a formal, ill-instructed, 
or irreligious community has fallen. 
By nothing less pungent than the 
most arousing sermons, prompted 
and pointed by the zeal of a revi- 
val, can stupified and hardened con- 
sciences be effectually awakened: 
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and never under the wisest and 
most powerful, even of this descrip- 
tion of preaching, without the spe- 
cial and more abundant measure 
of divine grace vouchsafed in an- 
swer to more fervent prayer. A 
season of revival seems to give a 
keener edge to ‘the sword of the 
Spirit,”” which is the word of God; 
‘so that the more desperately deprav- 
ed are seldom awakened except in 
times of special revivals. 

2. They certainly are instrumen- 
tal, also, in enkindling the languid 
zeal of many of the children of God, 
cooled nearly to extinction by long 
years of comparative indifference 
and declension. They arouse them 
to their duties—constrain them to 
be more fervent in prayer—more 
watchful over their hearts, and more 
anxious in the use of the appointed 
means of grace. They define and 
deepen the line of separation be- 
tween the votaries of the world and 
the real children of God; and are 
often the means of establishing in 
private Christians, for life, a staid 
and uniform character of exem- 
plary piety. They are equally be- 
neficial to the clergy—serving, in 
the most vivid manner, to impress 
upon them the momentous nature 
of their exalted duties—the value 
and the danger of immortal souls— 
and the awful responsibility of their 
office, affording them the very best 
and most desirable opportunities of 
enforcing the momentous doctrines 
of the cross—of conversing with in- 
dividual members of their flocks, 
and pressing home the great duties 
of religion, and serving to cherish 
and confirm in them that more ex- 
alted frame and habit of devotion, 
which is at once the highest orna- 
ment and richest reward of their 
profession. 

3. By the best and fairest rules 
of forming opinions on such sub- 
jects, revivals do most certainly 
promete the immediate local inter- 
ests of religion. They certainly 
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do swell, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, the items usually returned in 
reports on the state of the Church. 
They multiply attendants on divine 
worshi fll the house of God— 
swell dhe neweter of communicants, 
and increase the pecuniary resources 
of religious institutions; and are of- 
ten the means of procuring the per- 
manent settlement of faithful minis- 
ters—of the building or enlarge- 
ment of churches, and of adding to 
the external prosperity and strength 
of religious societies. Besides these 
immediate and local benefits of re- 
vivals, there are others of a more 
general, and’ even more momen- 
tous nature, not at all to be estimat- 
ed by the mere amount of immedi- 
ate good to the congregation parti- 
cularly concerned. - And, as the 
world is ransacked, to find out eve- 
ry thing which revivals have touch- 
ed and tainted with the malignant 
shades of their influence, so is it 
but fair that the incidental and col- 
lateral benefits of revivals should be 
as fully recounted. 

1. They may justly be regarded 
as the nurseries of the church, fur- 
nishing an extraordinary proportion 
of the ministers of the sanctuary, 
and maturing them in a remarkable 
manner for the faithful discharge of 
their important duties. -In these 
latter days, the preposterous wick- 
edness of training young persons 
for holy orders, in the same manner _ 
they are educated for the learned 

rofessions, is suitably abhorred at 
Peast in countries where unendowed 
churches can present small induce- 
An in- 
finitely more effectual method has 
been provided through the guardian 
care of the Great Head of the 
Church, by arresting the attention 
of young men, in our colleges and 
seminaries of learning, or previous 
to their settling in any of the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life; and disposin 
them to consecrate their earliest an 
best powers to the sacred work of 
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the ministry—constraining them by 
the exceeding love of Christ, to la- 
bour more abundantly than others, 
in word and doctrine. Of the bene- 
ficiaries of education societies, a 
surprising portion were early sub- 
jects of revivals of religion. And 
certainly many of our most influ- 
ential and valuable clergymen, and 
not a few of our noble band of Mis- 
sionaries, have entered on_ their 
voluntary career of toil and suffer- 
ing, under the sustained and glow- 
ing ardour of a season of revival.— 
They needed and they received, 
for the arduous duties they under- 
took, the more powerful impulse of 
holy zeal which is seldom imparted 
except on such favoured seasons. 

2. This train of reflection natu- 
rally leads on the mind to the un- 
doubted and blessed fact, that, 
since the more general and exten- 
sive revival of pure religion, the 
spirit of benevolence has been ex- 
cited, which is carrying into tri- 
umphant operation the numerous 
christian and charitable institutions 
which illustrate and exalt the pre- 
sent age. True, by the wise and 
gracious provision of the author of 
all good, these holy institutions are 
alternately cause and effect. Re- 
vivals furnished the zealous agents 
by whom they were first put into 
operation; and Sunday Schools, 
Bible Classes, the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures and Religious 
Tracts, together with the labours 
of Missionaries—the influence of 
Missionary and charitable celebra- 
tions, and especially the superior 
zeal and faithfulness of Clergymen 
blessed with a missionary spirit, 
have spread very widely abroad 
those benign and awakening influ- 
ences, by virtue of which, under 
the favouring dews of heavenly 
grace, such blessed multitudes have 

een added to the number of God’s 
faithful people. These, in their 
turn, devote their newly-inspired 
energies and zeal to the improve- 
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ment and growth. of the fostering 
institutions from which they first 
derived the light of life. Thus that 
blessed system has been matured 
and is still sustained, which has 
already renewed the face of Chris- 
tendom, and transformed full ma- 
ny a desert into the garden of the 
Lord. Thus, and thus only, can 
the missionary enterprise and the 
Bible cause be sustained and car- 
ried triumphantly onward, until the 
kingdoms of the world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ. 

8. But the last benefit of revi- 
vals which shall be mentioned, far 
exceeds in weight and prominence, 
any that have hitherto been enu- 
merated. They prove of the most 
vital and lasting importance to 
the church, by bringing forth the 
real fundamental doctrines of the 

ospel in the boldest relief. ‘They 
furnish a sort of infallible test of 
airy prevailing style of preaching; 
and become a practical commenta- 
ry, known and read of all men, of 
the utter fallacy and fatuity of any 
preaching but the preaching of the 
cross. Jt needeth not that any man 
should denounce unfaithful stew- 
ards—a pure revival of religion in- 
stantly puts a brand upon their 
foreheads. Universalism, formal- 
ism, pelagianism, unitarianism, 
stand forth, touched by this Ithuria! 
spear, in naked contrariety to the 
word of the spirit of God. By the 
common sentiment of all experi- 
mental Christians, it is admitted, 
with a force of conviction utterly 
irresistible, that controversy, ab- 
struse metaphysical niceties, and 
cold moral discourses, ought for- 
ever fo be excluded from Christian 
pulpits; and Christ and his cross 
alone, faithfully preached—at once 
the wisdom and the power of God. 
This strong spontaneous sentiment, 
is well grounded. For the word of 
God is the appointed instrument in 
the conversion of sinners. By what- 
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ever apparent means the conscience 
is first touched, still the word of 
God is the victorious sword of the 
Spirit. And no other instrument 
does he ever employ in the conver- 
sion of souls. br course, it is the 
pure word, which is thus-honoured. 
Not that word adulterated or per- 
verted by human systems—not that 
word diluted, misapplied, annulled! 
But the pure word of God—the 
simple, genuine Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Truly converted, experimental 
clergymen, when their zeal keeps 
them near a throne of grace, strong- 
ly feel this, as a kind of instinct of 
their new nature. And they preach 
the doctrines of grace with unction 
and love, because they are written 
on their hearts. But were it other- 
wise, their zeal would lead them to 
try various methods—all possible 
methods to touch, convince, and 
awaken unconverted souls. Thus ex- 
perience would soon teach them that 
the doctrines of the reformation— 
of man’s utterly lost and sinful na- 
ture—of the exceeding aggravations 
of his actual offences—of his need 
of an entire moral transformation 
by the Holy Ghost—-of the blessed 
atoning efficacy of the blood of 
Christ—of salvation by faith alone 
in the merits of his death, and of 
new obedience under the influence 
of faith and love, implanted and 
kept alive in renewed hearts by the 
Holy Ghost. These, by experience 
and trial, will he find to be the on- 
ly life-giving doctrines of the divine 
word. Without the preaching of 
these, no single soul of man can 
ever be awakened from spiritual 
death, and made partakers of eter- 
nal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

And blessed be God, the more 
real religion increases in its experi- 
mental power, the more prominent 
and precious these doctrines will 
appear; until by their illustrious 
—— all error and heresy shall 
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be driven from the Church, and 
truth and holiness shall universally 
prevail. 

By this recapitulation of the ex- 
ceedingly great benefits of revivals, 
even where their immediate local 
advantages are impeded by the pre- 
sumptuous folly and perverse pas- 
sions of men, we are constrained 
to admire the surpassing wisdom of 
the divine administration, which is 
sure to provide for the final triumph 
of his own blessed cause, however 
little human agents may be able to 
contribute to its success. No per- 
son can look upon Christendom, 
since the more general prevalence 
of revivals, without being satisfied 
that the defences and resources of 
true religion are vastly improved. 
Not even those who would seem te 
consider them as the curse of the 
country, either as the alarming fe- 
ver, or more dangerous delirium of 
religious people, can possibly den 
that the efficiency of sound and heal 
thy plans and efforts for the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
keep pace, in a very remarkable 
manner, with genuine revivals; and 
appear to follow in their train as 
natural consequences. Instead, 
therefore, of dealing in that dream 
and interminable arithmetic, whi 
would vainly attempt to balance the 
evils of revivals with their benefits, 
an appeal may fearlessly be made 
to the improved condition and 
prospects of many s of our 
country, especially where revivals 
have most exclusively prevailed. — 
In patient suffering, and laborious 
zeal for the Redeemer’s sake, few 
portions of the Church since the 
Apostles’ times have set a worthier 
example than the Christian denomi- 
nations amongst which revivals have 
most prevailed. , 

VI. It hath pleased God, in the 
glorious work of redeeming to him- 
self from the midst of a world ly- 
ing in sin, a spiritual Church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
5.28. 7 
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thing, to employ human instruments 
and means. hese means have, in 
eneral, been well understood in 
rotestant countries, to consist of 
a regular Christian ministry—the 
ordinary preaching of the word— 
the appointed public services of the 
sanctuary—the venerated and holy 
sacraments of the Church—together 
with occasional visits and assem- 
blies for social prayer, and private 
exhortation; and the more common 
and universal means of reading the 
Scriptures, and secret prayer.— 
These constitute, what by univer- 
sal consent are called, the iy wed 
ry means of grace; and during lon 
nd ~ tin Aaa of Sader to 
the Church, and prosperity within 
her borders, have been deemed 
abundantly adequate to the re- 
covery of lost sinners, and the edi- 
fication of the people of God. But 
when the circumstances of the 
Church assume so different and ex- 
traordinary an aspect, as in an ex- 
tensive and powerful revival of re- 
ligion, it is evident that the even 
tenor of this system of operations 
will be more or less disturbed.— 
Possibly this can never be the case 
without hazard, or even mischief. 
But in the nature of things, it can- 
not be prevented; and it may well 
be questioned whether, upon the 
aes. stupor, inertion, or even 
the mere appearance of them, may 
not do more injury, at sucha crisis, 
than a little imprudent zeal. Be- 
yond all question, the awakened 
seriousness of the people, impera- 
tively demands extraordinary exer- 
tion from the appointed ministers 
of religion, and the avowed friends 
of rational piety. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may have been ez- 
pressed on this subject, the differ- 
ence declared by actions has plain- 
ly been this:—some have supposed 
extraordinary means and measures 
absolutely necessary; whilst others 
have considered existing and ordi- 
nary means sufficient, if only plied 
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with extraordinary zeal and faith- 
fulness. It will soon be seen that 
the above distinction is of the very 
last importance. 

1. Many o/ the ordinary means 
of grace, are evidently of divine ap- 
pointment. He who best knows 
the exigencies of his Church, has 
made general provisions, not only 
for her safety in times of darkness 
and declension, but also for her ex- 
tension and prosperity. Of this 
kind are the holy sacraments—the 
preaching of the word—the observ- 
ance of the sabbath—the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary—reading the 
scriptures, the communion of saints, 
and secret prayer. Wo be to him 
who shall deduct from the number 
of these divinely appointed means 
of grace, or do the least thing te 
impair their sanctity, or lessen their 
binding obligation! This wo evi- 
dently cleaves to all who take from 
the scriptural and appointed means 
of promoting the interests of true 
religion. Itis natural to inquire 
whether a similar wo may be pro- 
nounced on those who presume te 
add to the number of those appoint- 
ed means. 

As it hath 
Head of the Church, to legislate at 
all upon this subject, humble rever- 
ence for his wisdom demands that 
we should believe that he hath le- 
gislated effectually and sufficiently. 
No means of man’s devising can 
possibly supercede, either in au- 
thority or practical usefulness, or 
even take equal rank with those 
which God hath ordained. By in- 
termeddling with laws which He 
hath already rendered perfect, the 
interests of true piety cannot but be 
impaired. ‘*What could He have 
done for his vineyard more than 
what He hath done for it; and if it 
still bringeth forth wild grapes,” 
can the devices of men remedy the 
evil ? 

If then any of the extraordinary 
or artificial means employed in re- 
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vivals, are considered more impor- 
tant or more useful than divine or- 
dinances—if they presume to take 
rank with them, or are extolled so 
as to supercede them, they may 
heat the fancies and influence the 
passions of men...... they may pro- 
duce presumptuous self-confidence, 
and cherish false and unfounded 
hopes, but they cannot deepen the 
humility or exalt the piety of any 
of God’s people;—they may erect a 
gilded and showy structure, some- 
what like the temple of God amongst 
men, but they cannot render more 
stable its aa foundations, or add 
to it one living stone. Let it be well 
ascertained then, that the artificial 
arrangement of meetings, into in- 
quiry meetings, anxious meetings, 
and watch meetings; and the im- 
portance attached to exhortations, 
personal appeals, and to special and 
individual public prayers, do not 
depreciate the paramount impor- 
tance of the authorized preaching 
of the word—of common prayer in 
the Church of God, and of his own 
more sacred sacraments. 

All means superadded to divine- 
ly appointed means are not neces- 
sarily unauthorized and injurious; 
for many of minor importance have 
been left to the discretionary wis- 
dom of God’s people: but only 
such as, from their strained and ar- 
tificial nature, savour too much of 
human contrivance, or from their 
undue popularity, are likely to dis- 
honour or supercede the ordinary 
means of grace, authorized and es- 
tablished by God himself. 

2. Should the foregoing remarks 
be found agreeable to scriptural 
truth, then the best means of pro- 
moting genuine piety in seasons of 
the strongest religious excitement, 
cannot be by devising new and 
strange methods of deepening hu- 
man sympathies; but by using the 
ordinary means of grace with ezxtra- 
ordinary diligence and faithfulness. 
Instead of devising new seasons of 
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uncommon sacredness, the ordinan- 
ces and sacraments appointed by 
Christ himself should studiously be 
exalted as highest in rank, and un- 
rivalled in sanctity and interest: 
Instead of striking out strange, pre- 
posterous, and extravagant doc- 
trines—doctrines of revivals—of 
full assurance—of absolute perfec- 
tion—of the prayer of faith, or 
whatever else might caricature or 
subvert the unsophisticated truth of 
God, the great cardinal doctrines of 
the reformation should be preached 
with peculiar prominence, force and 
feeling.—Instead of numberless 
meetings divided into endless vari- 
ety of classes, and held at unseason- 
able hours, let the services of the 
sanctuary be exalted above all oth- 
ers; and let the necessary rer 
meetings of the week be conducted 
with the same decorum and solem- 
nity as the regular Lord’s day ex- 
ercises. In a word, if, by the real 
and genuine operations of the Holy 
Ghost—a deeper tide of religious 
feeling has been set in motion, let 
it be the aim of God’s ministers and 
people, to turn it into seriptural 
channels, and wise and salutary di- 
rections. Let the serious atten- 
tion HE hath awakened be direct- 
ed to revealed truth—-to revealed 
ordinances—to revealed duties;— 
let it be turned to Christ, and the 

lory of his pure unadulterated 

ospel. 

Human fancies and dogmas, at 
such a season, can make a great 
noise, and doa vast deal of mis- 
chief. The truth of God alone can 
deepen conviction till it becomes 
true repentance; can touch the 
heart till it is formed anew; can ex- 
alt Christ till he is loved supreme- 
ly; can elevate the sacraments till 
dap are received reverently; can 
enforce the whole of experimental 
and practical piety, until the a - 
rent subjects of revivals shal 
come the real followers of our Lord. 


and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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VII. Fhe duty of Christian peo- 
ple, at this particular crisis, with 
regard to revivals of religion, is all 
that remains to be considered. 

1. And the duty first to be ea- 
forced, imperatively requires those 
professed Christians who appear 
sceptical whether, under the gra- 
cious administration of gospel mer- 
cy, more sincere converts can pos- 
sibly be gathered into Christ’s fold 
at one time than another; to inquire 
into the grounds and evidences of 
this novel opinion. Is it not con- 
tradicted by the most obvious facts? 
If the mercy of God is universal 
and impartial, as is maintained, how 
could a chosen people have been set 
apart to receive the benefits of His 
revealed mercy, and the outward 
sign of His covenant? Or why hath 
he more children in christian than 
in heathen lands? Why doth his 
grace multiply converts like drops 
of morning dew in Protestant coun- 
tries, whilst idolatrous Christendom 
still remains unvisited and unre- 
freshed? Or wherefore under the 
ministry of our more zealous and 
devoted Clergy, are so many gather- 
ed around the altar of Christ, in 
sincere humility and genuine piety, 
while from pulpits coldly orthodox 
no enlivening power, even in the 
conversion of solitary sinners, is 
sent forth over the forsaken and un- 
blest people? 

If the least respect is paid to 
the forceand the facts of demonstra- 
tion, let it be admitted, that, in 
the abstract, revivals are not impos- 
sible, and are under the actual gov- 
ernment of God, very far from be- 
ing improbable. Let it, for decen- 
cy and fairness’ sake, be frankly 
and freely admitted that if human 
testimony can establish any fact, 
numerous, undoubted, and nearly 
Simultaneous conversions, under the 
faithful ministry of the word and 
ordinances of Christ, have often oc- 
curred. 


2. The next duty can have weight 
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with those only who submit to the 
evidence and the conviction just en- 
forced:—In whom, however, it is a 
most imperative duty accurately 
and constantly to distinguish be- 
tween revivals themselves—the 
blessed work of the Hely Spirit— 
and the human inventions and ac- 
companiments, by which mistaken 
or wicked men too often pervert 
them. When this obvious distinc- 
tion is made, not often would bold 
and faithful exposure of the abuses 
of revivals, demand replies or 
wound the feelings of real sober- 
minded Christians. Itis only when 
they are sweepingly censured, and 
involved with the most heady and 
hair-brained of their champions, in 
indiscriminate condemnation and 
abuse, that the charge is repelled 
with just indignation, and the vend- 
ers of the libel suspected of real 
hostility to the progress of true god- 
liness. If these sweeping opposers 
of revivals are not afraid that Chris- 
tian people should be too zealous 
and active in their religion; if the 

are not unwilling that world] vats. J 
ed and unsound professors should 
be alarmed; and the openly irrelig- 
ious and profligate, converted to 
God in countless multitudes; let 
them say so. Let it not, by their 
language, be implied that their 
right hand shall sooner be paralyz- 
ed, and their life wasted in the con- 
test, than their hostility to revivals, 
in any sense, good or bad, shall be 
in the slightest degree relaxed. If 
they are resolved to run the awful 
hazards of such a contest, against 
the progress of real conversions, let 
them speak out and bear the just 
reprobation, and meet the holy op- 
position which they merit. But if 
not—if they only aim their sweep- 
ing and ill-directed blows, against 
the pernicious devices of men, in 
their artificial mode of conductin 

revivals; if they are simply oppose 

to the abuses to which human frail- 
ty and passion pervert the good 
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work of God, let them for their 
own sake, for the sake of the fair 
reputation of their profession, and 
of the church at whose altars they 
minister, never speak or write with- 
out express and strong distinction, 
between that which they would 
destroy, and that which they are 
bound to advocate. 

It is time, however, to turn to the 
friends of revivals, with a few ad- 
monitory considerations. 

1. It is much their duty, as they 
occupy beyond all dispute, the van- 
tage ground of sound and scriptural 
argument; and are strongly support- 
ed by the enlightened approbation 
of the christian community, and 
thus, besides enjoying the approval 
of their own consciences, and the 
assurance that the Lord is on their 
side; having altogether the best of 
the cases;—not to give their oppo- 
sers the advantage or afford them 
occasion of triumph, by betraying a 
captious, hasty, or censorious spi- 
rit. For if the opposers of revivals 
are in the wrong—if they call that 
the work of Belzebub which the 
Spirit of God has wrought—if they 
are endeavouring to pluck up what 
Christ has planted-——and haply are 
found fighting against God;—it 
surely is not for those, who but for 
His special grace would have been 
warring the same dreadful warfare, 
to denounce and condemn their fel- 
low sinners! It is their duty to 
pity and pray for them, and in all 
intercourse or unavoidable contro- 
versy with them, by a spirit of gen- 
tleness and love, to strive to win 
them over to the safer and better side, 

2. The friends of revivals are 
bound by the most sacred ~~ 
tions, to subject the question of the 
means best to be employed in sea- 
sons of strong excitement, to a rig- 
orous scrutiny, to unite in discoun- 
tenancing all pernicious innova- 
tions, and to prevent, as far as in 
them lies, all the mischiefs of which 
spposers complain. ‘T'o them the 
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distinction above unfolded is sub- 
mitted; between the rising novel 
and strange methods of procedure; 
or simply plying the ordinary 
means of grace with exemplary and 
proper ae Ought not the or- 
dinances of the Lord to be honour- 
ed and exalted, far beyond all spe- 
cial meetings of human invention? 
Ought not the cardinal doctrines of 
the reformation to be unfolded in 
due connexion and dependence, 
rather than endless exhortation en- 
forced, clustering around the new 
and everlasting theme of revivals? 
Ought not the ministry to be rever- 
enced, and the appointed stewards 
of Christ esteemed very highly in 
love for their work’s sake, rather 
than beardless boys and babling no- 
vices flattered and caressed to their 
souls’ ruin? Ought not every thing 
to be done decently and in order, 
to the discouragement of violent ex- 
pressions of feeling, while yet eve- 
ry safe avenue to the heart is crowd- 
ed with the persuasive and importu- 
nate motives of scriptural entreaty? 
3. It is the indispensable duty of 
the friends and ministers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to summon eve- 
ry energy, and strain every nerve, 
to promote the influence, and in- 
crease the spirit, of genuine revt- 
vals. How else can the end of 
their ministry be answered towards 
the church of Christ, which is his 
affianced spouse? How can they 
rest satisfied, even though the most 
abundant success in other respects 
attends their labours, unless all, /it- 
erally every one, of their hearers, 
are converted to the living God, and 
saved through Christ forever?— 
Without the more general preva- 
lence of revivals, how is the church 
in this growing country to be sup- 
lied with ministers; our benevo- 
ent societies with proper agents; 
our missionary stations with suita- 
ble labourers; and the treasury of 
the Lord with resources for every 
good work ? As far as the indica- 
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tions of Providence unfold the fu- 
ture purposes of God in connection 
with the sure word of prophecy; it 
would seem that the effectual tri- 
umph of real religion in countries 
called christian; the subversion of 
the Roman and Mahomedan pow- 
ers; the universal dissemination of 
the word of God; the success of the 
missionary enterprise; and the con- 
sequent conversion of millions of 
idolaters, can only be accomplished 
by that more powerful, more sud- 
den, more simultaneous, more tri- 
umphant effect of the word preach- 
ed in the conversion of vast multi- 
tudes in what may truly be called 
revivals of religions—whose happy 
subjects shall be endued with pow- 
er i on high, to devise, sustain, 
and carry on the stupendous work 
of God, in giving to his Son the king- 
doms of the earth to be His forever! 
4. Let then the children of God 
of every name and denomination, 
forgetting former dissentions and 
hostilites, unite with one heart and 
voice in supplications and prayers 
for the effectual outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. The work is His, not 
ours. By the very excess of our 
solicitude and zeal, we shall forev- 
er mar and spoil his work, if we ob- 
tain not the blessing of his most ho- 
ly guidance.—Let us yield our 
hearts to his revealed teaching.— 
Let us pray for his effectual illumi- 
nation.—Let us implore his enli- 
vening and sanctifying influence:— 
And let us never cease to pray that 
his converting grace may descend 
like dew upon the church of Christ, 
till all kindreds and people and 
tongues, shall be gathered within 
the sacred enclosure of his own 
vineyard. —[ Jbid. 





PRAYER FOR MINISTERS. 


A correspondent writes as fol- 
lows upon this subject. 

‘*Cannot something be done for 
the conversion of a multitude of 
ministers who have already taken 
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upon themselves the sacred office of 
preaching to others, while they 
themselves are ignorant of the plan 
of salvation through the atoning 
blood of Christ, and are preaching 
error for truth, and denying the 
Lord that bought them? — And now, 
I would inquire why it is that this 
class of ministers are not made the 
subjects of fervent and effectual 
prayer. Ought they not especially 
to be remembered by all Christian 
churches in our concerts of prayer 
for colleges? These men, above all 
others, are placed in a most solema 
and awfully responsible situation.” 
[Journal of Education. 


DR. CHALMERS. 
To the Editors of the Repertory. 

I am sure no apology is necessary, Gen- 
tlemen, for requesting the insertion in 
your Miscellany, of the following extract 
from Urquhart’s Memoirs. It is from a 
letter to his father. N. O. 

‘(Dr Chalmers has been more 
than kind to me this year: indeed, 
I feel almost oppressed by his at- 
tention. As my school is held in 
his house, I generally sup with him 
on Sunday evening; when I enjoy 
much more of his conversation than 
at set parties, as he and Mrs. Chal- 
mers are then generally alone. I was 
very much gratified by a walk I had 
with Dr. Chalmers, to visit the pa- 
rents of the children who attend his 
school. The people in some of the 
houses seemed to recognize him fa- 
miliarly, so that he is probably of- 
ten — in the same labours of 
love. e thinks such exercises as 
visiting the poor and the sick, the 
best introduction to ministerial la- 
bour. ‘This,’ he said, as we were 
going along, ‘is what I call preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature, 
that cannot be done by setting 
yourself up in a pulpit, as a centre 
of attraction; but by going forth 
and making aggressive movements 
on the community, and by preach- 
ing from house to house.’ ” 
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Reviews. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


Poems, by Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Bos- 
ton. 1827. 

A.tuoveu the Christian is taught 
to derive his highest satisfaction 
from the immediate contemplation 
of his Redeemer, yet there are man 
subordinate sources from which it 
is not forbidden him to draw an 
occasional and incidental enjoy- 
ment. So far the reverse indeed, 
that when the love of the Creator 
has taken possession of the heart, a 
ray of beauty is reflected upon all 
his works; and the soul, which 
found in many of its faculties, only 
the ministers of pain and dissatis- 
faction, is now surprised to find the 
same faculties converted into sour- 
ces of unmixed delight and holy ex- 
ultation. 

Amongst those intellectual prin- 
ciples which are thus capable of 
becoming the friends or enemies of 
our peace, there is none more lia- 
ble to perversion than the faculty of 
association. Implanted by nature 
for the wisest purposes, it is yet 
capable of producing much error 
and much sorrow—of reflecting ad- 
ditional charms on virtue, or of 
throwing a deceitful and transient 
lustre on the paths of vice. Its 
habitual abuse is, indeed, not un- 
frequently an infirmity of the high- 
est genius; and when, by the efforts 
of intellectual power, vice and er- 
ror have been forced into an un- 
natural alliance with harmony and 
taste, it is not often that the most 
strenuous efforts of the ordinary 
mind can effectually divorce them. 
The specious error is, forever after, 
arrayed in so great a pomp of intel- 
lectual ornament, that it continues, 
for the most part, to impose upon 
the ignorant, and to dazzle and 
embarrass even the most discerning 
and acute. 


If such, however, be the force of 


association, when employed in dec- 
orating what is intrinsically worth- 
less or pernicious, how pure at once, 
and powerful is its influence, when 
made subservient to the cause of 
truth and righteousness. How a- 
miable is its dominion, when, in- 
stead of beauty and deformity, it is 
exerted in linking ‘the purest affec- 
tions of religion with all that is dear 
and valuable to the human heart; 
when, instead of being used, as has 
been too frequently the case, to re- 
commend a system of infidelity, or 
a scarcely less pernicious system of 
false glory, it is employed to give 
additional endearment to the Su: 
trines of wren by connect- 
ing them with the pleasing images 
of domestic peace, of virtuous affec- 
tion, and disinterested sympathy. 
Such is the office which has been, 
in no small degree, successfully 
performed by the ay, whose name 
we have placed at the head of our 
remarks. And it is not a little 
gratifying to discern, by the gene- 
ral popularity which has attended 
her productions, that, notwithstand- 
ing all which has been done, by 
writers of the proudest name, to 
give to the most hurtful sentiments, 
the charms of poetical association, 
there is yet in the frame of society, 
a chord which may be made to res- 
pond to the solicitations of a pure 
and natural taste. So highly had 
the feelings of mankind been 
wrought upon by the stupendous 
and terrific events of the last age, 
and so deeply and far had the poi- 
son of revolutionary principles 
enetrated, that it is gratifying to 
find (if the success of any literary 
work may be a test,) that the tem- 
erature of the social system has 
Gis restored to its ordinary and 
healthy state: that, in order to se- 
cure the public approbation, itis no 
longer necessary to gather up the 
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scattered and blunted arrows of in- 
fidelity or romance. 

As the last was an age of theo- 
ries, when each individual, however 
obscure, thought himself authoriz- 
ed to venture into the trackless and 
doubtful regions of conjecture, it is 
not surprising that minds of a po- 
etical oe, gg“ should have 
amply availed themselves of the 
general license. Hence, not only 
were some of the ancient rules of 
the art abandoned, but by one, 
and that a numerous tribe of poets, 
the long-standing prejudices, and 
even the well founded associations 
of the public mind, were powerfully 
assailed. Religion did not fail to 
suffer with the other institutions of 
society, and when this indiscrimi- 
nate attack was not carried to the 
length of universal scepticism, it 
ran riot in the dim and undefined 
regions of a speculative theism. 

here was yet another class of 
writers, who alarmed at the excess- 
es of their fellows, were anxious 
to restore the equilibrium of society 
by reverting to the romantic, and 
chivalric usages of the earlier time. 
In proportion as they saw the ve- 
nerable institutions of the past, tot- 
ter beneath the repeated assaults of 
popular phrenzy, and the tendency 
of this raging flood, after having 
undermined and swallowed up eve- 
ry high and lofty thing, to settle 
bas into one wide, and undis- 
tinguishable level; in the same pro- 
portion did they direct their efforts 
to recall the images, and to restore 
the influence of those feudal preju- 
dices which had so long enthralled 
the human intellect. Again did 
the festival and tournament, the 
omp of castles, and the pride of 
eraldry revive in their songs, and 
the world was once more called up- 
on, at the sound of ‘‘harp and sack- 
but and psaltery,” to fall down and 
worship before the feet of its accus- 
tomed idols. 
But to neither of these systems 
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do we concede the praise of hav- 
ing the remotest tendency to sup- 
port the interests of virtue; or 
on the happiness of mankind. 
f the one bore upon its brow the 
stamp of reprobation, the other was 
but too objectionable on account of 
its avowed partiality for that kind 
of glory and renown, which has not 
only slain its millions in the field, 
but has too often introduced mourn- 
ing and despair into the very habi- 
tations of peace. Nor can it be de- 
nied, that by writers professing a 
general respect for Christianity, 
yet lavishing their praises upon 
poner and practices, extremel 
ostile to its spirit, a more formi- 
dable obstacle to the reception of 
true religion is likely to be created, 
than by those whose undisguised 
hostility has something in its nature 
repugnant to the common sense, 
and better feelings of mankind. 

It is therefore gratifying to meet 
with a writer of unquestionable 
power and genius, who is willing to 
assist in disrobing this meretricious 
idol upon which Bustry has confer- 
red so many ofits richest ornaments, 
and restoring the crown of honour 
to sentiments and habits adapted 
to the improved circumstances and 
increased knowledge of the age;—a 
writer, who possessing those ingen- 
uous sensibilities which peculiarly 
expose the mind to the seductions 
of Romance, has reserved her 
wreaths for the brow of the intrepid 
meant yt> the Christian hero, the de- 
voted patriot, the tried and faithful 
friend. By Mrs. Hemans no ap- 
peal is made to the pride or selfigh- 
ness of the heart; no sympathy is 
demanded for vain and ostentatious 
sorrows; no applause extorted for 
sanguinary and unfeeling valor.— 
The sources of interest from which 
she delights to draw, have their ori- 
gin in the sweet and sacred rela- 
tions of Nature, with which she re- 
freshes the humblest equally with 
the loftiest of her children:— 
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«For the most loved are they, 
Of whom Fame speaks not with her cla- 
rion voice 


In regal halls!—the shades o’erhang their 
way; 
The vale, with its deep fountains, is their 


choice, 
And gentle hearts rejoice 
Around their steps! —till silently they die, 
As the stream shrinks from summer’s 
burning eye. 


And the world knows not then, 
Not then, nor ever—what pure thoughts 
are fled! 
Yet these are they that on the souls of 
men 
€ome back when night her folding veil 
hath spread, 
The long remember’d dead! 


It is remarked by Sismondi, that 
the familiar intercourse which the 
inquisitive and commercial habits 
ef the present age have opened with 
all the families and nations of the 
earth, must long continue to sup- 
ply the nether i of thought and 
composition, and in some measure 
compensate to the writers of later 
times the disadvantages which are 
so heavily felt by those who stand 
last in a long succession of literary 
laborers. How long the interven- 
tion of such a cause may avert the 
eld age, which has hitherto seemed 
to await with equal certainty the 
intellectual and political condition 
of society, it is useless to conjec- 
ture; but that the substitution of 
Provencal and Teutonic models for 
the classical has exerted a rejuvan- 
escent influence on English litera- 
ture, is well known to those who 
have at all attended to its progress. 
It has had the still happier effect of 
recalling the attention of writers to 
the rich and copious and majestic 
sources of Saxon genius, of weaning 
them from a blind and implicit re- 
liance on the authority of Greece 
and Rome, and of restoring their 
legitimate influence to the great 
fathers of the English language.— 
It is, indeed, obvious, that whatev- 
er causes are at work to form the 
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national character, these must ex- 
ert a correspondent influence upon 
national taste; and as the wide 
spread and extending intercourse 
of all the people and nations upon 
earth, is gradually engendering a 
more enlarged spirit of benevolence, 
and gradually developing a more 
close and _ interesting relation 
amongst the kindred families of 
mankind, in some correlative mea- 
sure must the disclosure and appro- 
priation of so many original sources 
of thought and imagery multiply the 
intellectual wealth of authors, and 
deliver them from the degrading 
bondage of antiquated canons of li« 
terature and criticism. 

We do not in these remarks in- 
tend to depreciate the influence of 
any of those standards to which we 
have alluded as contributing to form 
the present era of British writers. 
It is only to the separate and un- 
due bon Mr stewie with which they 
have prevailed at different periods, 
that we can ascribe any thing hurt- 
ful. It is well known to how great 
a degree the prevalence of a Latin 
taste, derived through the French, 
had at one time supplanted the 
fresh and native graces of the Sax- 
on Muse: and in the preceding pa- 
ragraphs, we have briefly adverted 
to the inauspicious influence, which 
at a later period, flowed in, like a 
torrent, from the continent, when 
the high places of the earth were 
broken up, and the waters of revo- 
lution were abroad. It is equally 
certain, that the stream of native 

enius must have been at length 
impoverished and exhausted, if un- 
replenished by the incidental con- 
tributions of foreign intellect, for 
highly as we deem of the resources 
of that language, which could in- 
vest with a becoming pomp and af- 
fluence, the gigantic imagination of 
Shakspeare, and the unearthly ge- 
nius of Milton, we are too well ac- 
quainted with the deference which 
is felt for those, who having first 
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appropriated the treasures of thought 
and language, have so impressed 
the stamp of their own minds upon 
the intellectual currency of nations 
that thereafter nothing can pass un- 

uestioned, which does not bear the 
image and superscription of their 
authority, to think that any litera- 
ture can either rise high or last long 
which has not a more extensive ba- 
sis than that which is supplied by 
their own unassisted resources.— 
To the union, therefore, of exten- 
sive, and increasing knowledge with 
the application of a more enlight- 
ened standard of criticism, but a- 
bove all, to the purifying and pro- 
tecting influence of Christianity, 
do we chiefly look for the prolong- 
ed and vigorous, and still renewed 
existence of British and American 
literature. 

The writings of Mrs. Hemans 
afford no equivocal testimony to 
the advantages which a pure taste, 
and discriminative genius, may de- 
rive from the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the age. In the lofty fervor 
and ardent patriotism, and unaf- 
fected energy which animate her 
Poems, we recognise the spirit, 
which through a thousand years has 
sent a voice of power into the hearts 
of a long and glorious succession 
of English patriots and poets. It 
is the genius which animated Ham- 
den, and inspired Milton;s—which 

ives to the English character, apart 

om all its eccentricities and all 
its faults, so commanding an influ- 
ence among the nations of the earth. 
It is that purely national spirit, 
without which, no writer can obtain 
eminence, and no literature, im- 
mortality. But in addition to this, 
and blending with it in just and 
harmonious proportions, we are sen- 
sible also of an intermingling tone, 
which has been caught up, and re- 
echoed from the songs o! Greece, 
the hymns of the Crusaders, the 
love inspired minstrelsy of the 


‘Teroubadours, and the solemn and 
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mystic devotion of the Scaldic 
Bards. One of the most peculiar 
and agreeable characteristics, in- 
deed, of our author’s genius, is the 
ease with which she yields her sym- _ 
athy to the various conditions of 
wax B life, however affected or 
modified by the influence of local 
and peculiar circumstances. Nor 
is it the most inconsiderable part of 
her triumph, that in clothing with 
the charms of verse, so vast a mul- 
titude of tastes, and habits, and o- 
inions, and drawing occasionally 
Saws so many and such dissimilar 
sources, she has never once thrown 
off the character of the consistent 
Christian,—applauded one _ perni- 
cious sentiment, nor consecrated 
one unhallowed example. 

And this leads us to observe that 
the exemption which she has enjoy- 
ed from those faults, whether of 
taste or sentiment. to which we 
have alluded, has been owing not 
more to the classical standard of 
her judgment, than to the evange- 
lical purity of her principles. We 
need only open either of the inter- 
esting volumes before us, to be sa- 
tisfied, that the writer, in lavishin 
the treasures of her richly endowe 
imagination, has never forgotten 
that her talents are to be employed 
with a constant reference to the 
great Giver of them, and that the 
possession of so large a share of in- 
tellectual power, can be attended 
with no less than a proportionable 
share of responsibility for its em- 
ployment. Nor would it be a con- 
sideration unworthy the attention 
of the greatest minds, that while 
the triumphs of perverted genius 
are in themselves, destitute of every 
elevating or consoling circumstance, 
they stand in the present day, so 
obviously opposed to the great cur- 
rent of moral and religious improve- 
ment, that should the writer survive 
his hostile effort but a few years, 
he must be doomed to see his boast- 
ed fabric sink beneath the rising 
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waters, and the joyous and trium- 
pant waves sparkle in light and 
iberty, above the ruins of his pre- 
sumption, and his folly. 


For the Repertory. 

The Almost Christian Discovered; or the 
False Professor Tried and Cast. Being 
the substance of Seven Sermons, first 
preached at St. Sepulchre’s, London, 
1661, and now at the importunity of 
friends, made public, by Mattraew 
Meap. Second American Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected. To 
which is added, a Letter on the Lord’s 
Supper, by the Rev. B. P. Axyprtott, 
M. D., Rector of Grace Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

To those who have read Mead’s 
“Almost Christian,” any recom- 
mendation of it would be a work 
of supererogation. For, all of this 
description, unless they have con- 
tented themselves with a very has- 
ty and superficial = of the 
book, must retain a distinct remem- 
brance of its scriptural simplicity, 
and its searching power. They 
must reflect upon it as one of the 
most heart-stirring, and therefore, 
most profitable, treatises they have 
ever perused. 

It undoubtedly has some faults 
which it would not be difficult to 
point out,—for what human compo- 
sition is free from them? but we 
- may safely declare, that in faithful 
exhibitions of the deceitfulness and 
malignity of sin—strict and exalted 
rules of practical holiness—nice 
discrimination between the graces 
of the Christian character and their 
counterfeits—pungent appeals to 
the conscience—and the most judi- 
cious and searching application of 
the tests of religious sincerity to 
the heart, it is not surpassed by 
any publication of ancient or mo- 
dern date. Itisa moral crucible in 
which our character and spirit may 
be effectually analyzed, and ‘‘tried 
as gold is tried in the fire.” If it 
were in the hands of every profess- 
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ing Christian and every religious 
inquirer, we are persuaded, there 
would be few instances of wilful 
hypocrisy—and fewer still of those 
deceived, but sincere, individuals 
who ‘‘have a name to live while 
they are dead.”” Those who would 
abstain from reading this little book 
on account of the quaintness of its 
title, may possess good taste, but 
they indulge it at the sacrifice of 
moral improvement:—for they keep 
themselves ignorant of one of the 
most valuable treasures in the whole 
store of experimental divinity.— 
They act as unwisely as one would 
do, who should refuse te enter a 
church where the gospel is faithful- 
ly and powerfully preached, simply 
because the edifice is not adorned 
with classical taste, and does not 
a pigy a beautiful porch or vesti- 
ule, at its entrance. 

The ‘*Almost Christian, ” by 
Matthew Mead, is not generally 
known in this country, and especi- 
ally to the members of our church. 
The first American edition was cal- 
culated to repel, rather than attract 
readers. It was printed on bad pa- 
per, and very indifferentl y executed. 

Mr. Stavely, who has gone to 
the expense off stereotyping this ex- 
cellent manual, deserves commen- 
dation for the convenient form and 
neat dress, in which he has pre- 
sented it to the Christian public.— 
This second American edition has 
been carefully revised, and the nu- 
merous errors of the former one 
corrected. The Rev. Mr. Ayde- 
lott’s Letter on the Lord’s Supper, 
presents a succinct and scriptural 
view of the qualifications for a pro- 
fitable reception of that holy ordi- 
nance, and is a suitable companion 
for, and valuable addition to Mead’s 
work. In conclusion, we earnest- 
ly recommend this little book to 
the readers of the Repertory, and 
hope the publisher may be liberal- 
ly compensated for this effort tp 


serve the cause of evangelical piety, 
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Biterary and Philosophical Xuntelligence. 


Curious Hebrew Manuscript.—A very 
extraordinary piece of penmanship is at 
present exhibited in the room of the 
Athenaum. It is a sheet of vellum a 
yard square, containing the books of 
Ruth, Esther, Job, the Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, and Psalms, written in the 
Hebrew character, and so disposed as to 
form a series of beautiful figures, repre- 
senting all the sacred instruments and fur- 
niture of the temple of Jerusalem—the 
altar, the mercy seat, the cherubim, the 
candlestick, the tables of the law, the 
columns, and the flowers upon their cap- 
itals, &c. The work is beautifully writ- 
ten and drawn, and was the exclusive la- 
bour of three full years. It is the most 
curious production of the kind that we 
have seen.— Philadelphia paper. 


M. Kunkel is occupied in editing Mei- 
dani’s Arabick Proverbs, amounting to 
about six thousand; many of them are 
furnished with valuable commentaries by 
Meidani himself, and among them will be 
found many important notices on the his- 
tory and philology of the ancient Arabs. 
Professor Hamaker of Leyden had an- 
nounced the same intention. 


Professor Olshausen of Kiel, now living 
in Paris, where he is studying the ancient 
Persian idioms, intends to publish Zoro- 
aster’s works in the original language, 
with a translation; it will be one of the 
most important undertakings which has 
for many years been executed. 


Among the literarv reports of the day, 
it is mentioned tliat a Selection from the 
Papers, Correspondence, &c. of the late 
Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh, is likely to 
be published. Much that is curious and 
interesting must have been deposited 
with one who had so much intimate in- 
tercourse with the world of literature. 


The fourth and concluding volume of 
Mr. Godwin’s History of the common- 
wealth, will soon appear in England. 


Egypt.—The prospectus has been cir- 
culated of a French Journal, to be pub- 
lished at Alexandria, and to be called, 
*“‘L’Echo des Pyramides.” It seems, 
however, that some difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining the pasha’s con- 


ggnt to the undertaking. 


The first number of a monthly journal, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Propagator of Animal 
Magnetism,” has recently appeared in 
Paris. It contains some very curious 
cases, in the cure of which that species of 
remedy appears to have been applied 
with wonderful effect _ It is not to be de- 
nied that the doctrine, controverted and ri- 
diculed as it has been by some very learn- 
ed physicians, has lately gained conside- 
rable ground in France, 


Mr. Warden has presented to the 
French Academy his work entitled ‘‘Re- 
searches into the Antiquities of the Uni- 
ted States of North America,’”’ and has 
accompanied the presentation with some 
very interesting details, adding several no- 
tices, not less curious, of the monuments 
of Palenque, in the ancient province of 
Guatimala. The first of these antiquities, 
hidden for so long a time in the thick fo- 
rests of the New World, consists of con- 
siderable works, which extend from the 
south shores of Lake Erie to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and along the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains. These monuments, 
of various form and size, and the objects 
of antiquity discovered up to the present 
period, comprehend, 1. fortifications; 2. 
tumuli; 3. parallel earthen walls; 4. sub- 
terraneous walls of earth and brick; 5- 
openings in the earth, which have been 
called wells; 6. rocks with inscriptions;. 
7. idols; 8. shells belonging to other coun- 
tries: and,9. mummies. 


There died in France, in 1827, eleven 

eers of the realm, of whom one was a 
field-marshal; twenty-two lieutenant-ge- 
nerals; twenty-four major-generals; five 
bishops; two sub-prefects; two consuls; 
six deputies of the late chamber; one of 
the chamber not yet assembled; fourteen 
deputies of former chambers; four mem- 
bers of the national convention; eleven 
presidents of courts of justice; one advo- 
cate-general; three attorneys-general; 
seventeen judges; one councellor of the 
court of accounts; seven members of the 
Institute; five painters; twelve literary 
characters, including one female; five 
dramatic authors; four composers of mu- 
sick; eight actors; and five actresses, 


It appears from a table of the deaths in 
the Russian empire, in 1827, that among 
the indiyiduals deceased of the masculine 
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sex, professing the Greco-Russian Reli- 
gion, there were 818 of 100 years old; 
33 above 115; 23 above 120; 7 above 152; 
and 1 of 160. 


Questions on Christian Experience and 
Character.—By Samuel Harris, Minister 
of the Gospel. Second Edition. Haver- 
hill, Ms. A. W. Thayer, 1828. pp. 24. 
12mo.—This little tract has reminded us 
very powerfully of that expression of the 
— Take the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.—It is designed 
to aid in the duty of self-examination.— 
It consists of appropriate and searching 
questions, in the language of the author; 
and of replies in the language of the Bi- 
ble, in ‘words which the Holy Ghost 
teaches.’? These are of course, prefera- 
ble to any words of man’s wisdom, in dis- 
cerning the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Without a manual, these could all 
be found in the Bible; but here they are 
arranged and pointed, and brought to act 
upon the conscience and the heart, ina 
more lucid and forcible manner than the 
self-examiner will commonly apply them 
to himself without this aid. This book is 
another evidence that we live in a Bible 
age, when the pure word of God is daily 
becoming more eminently the preacher’s 
note book and the Christian’s manual.— 
We have long had Biblical Catechisms, 
and other works which bring scriptures 
in direct support of Doctrines and duties. 
We have not before seen one, which was 
intended exclusively as a companion for 
the closet, to aid in searching the heart.— 
The thought was a happy one; the exe- 
cution we think is judicious, though the 
plan might be much extended. We are 
glad to learn that the first edition was so 
soon gone, and a second called for. We 
cheerfully recommend it to all professors 
of religion; and especially to benevolent 
persons for distribution as a tract. We 
hope that the author, while providential- 
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ly deprived of health for public preach- 
ing will have the blessedness of preach- 
ing in this manner to the everlasting ben- 
efit of many souls.—[ Boston Recorder. 


An Epitome of General. Ecclesiastical 
History, from the earliest period to the 
present time. With an Appendix, giving 
a condensed History of the Jews from the 
destruction of Jerusalem to the present 
day. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. 
By John Marsh, A. M. Pastor of a Church 
in Haddam, Conn. 1828. pp. 420, 12mo. 
—This work is necessarily but a compend, 
being intended in size and price for the 
mass of Christians, and embracing the 
whole period of ecclesiastical history, 
from the creation to thisday. Itisacom- 
pend that was much needed; and we think 
will supply the want that has existed, as 
well as any work could do. An abun- 
dance of materials are compressed into a 
small compass; but it is not a mere chro- 
nological table, or syllabus of facts. The 
most important events are selected, and 
trivial things usually past over in silence. 
Forcible and enlivening reflections often 
relieve the tediousness of mere details; 
the classification of subjects is happy, and 
the whole relation of past events is suited 
to the present age of benevolence and ace 
tion, while it looks forward also to the lat- 
ter-day glory. The reader can find no 
where else such a compendious view of 
the church in all ages, presented in a 
manner so lucid and entertaining. ‘‘Oc- 
casional notice is taken of false prophets 
and false systems of religion, and of va- 
rious providential dealings with the na- 
tions of the earth. ”—[Jdid. 


The Messrs. Carvills have published at 
New York, Heeren’s History of the States" 
of Antiquity, translated by Mr. Bancroft, 
of the Round Hill School at Northamp- 
ton. 
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ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BISHOP 
OF WINCHESTER. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Sumner, the 
new Bishop of this diocess, having 
determined that he would be en- 
throned in the cathedral in person, 
and not, as usual, by proxy, con- 
siderable interest was excited to 


witness the ceremony. Since the 
Reformation, no bishop of Winches- 
ter has, we are informed, been en- 
throned in person. The Bishop, 
surrounded by the dean and chap- 
ter, the archdeacons and clergy of 
the two archdeaconries within his 
lordship’s spiritual jurisdiction, 
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Winchester and Surry, proceeded 
to the cathedral. About eleven 
o’clock, prayers were chanted by 
the minor canons and choristers, 
his lordship having first been seated 
on the episcopal throne, in the great 
aisle. The ceremonial was as simple 
as the sublime liturgy which accom- 
panied it. The cathedral was full to 
overflowing, of respectable persons; 
and there was not, throughout its 
whole space, a single spot vacant. 
After the ceremony had concluded, 
his lordship, proceeding in the same 
manner as he had entered the ca- 
thedral, retired to an adjoining 
chamber, where the clergy of the 
diocess attended, and vail their re- 
spects. His lordship dined with 
the Mayor and Corporation in the 
evening; and several other parties 
were given on the occasion. 

The following paragraphs, from 
replies given by his lordship to ad- 
dresses of congratulation presented 
to him by the corporation and in- 
habitants of Winchester, will grati- 


fy our readers. 

Under date of Jan. 15:—“The warm 
and cordial reception which I experien- 
eed, during my late visit to Winchester, 
from all classes of the inhabitants, can ne- 
ver be effaced from my memory. That 
they may not have cause to withhold 
from me, as an individual, on further ac- 
quaintance, that respect which they have 
now paid to the important office I have 
been called to fill, is my most earnest 
prayer. For my own part, I will ven- 
ture to promise, that, by God’s blessing, 
my best endeavours shall be ever direct- 
ed to promote, as far as in me lies, the 
spiritual and highest interests of a city, 
with which I am now connected by so 
many solemnities.” 

Jan. 18,—*It was with no common sat- 
isfaction that I witnessed, on the occasion 
of my late visit to that city, the cordial 
and affectionate attachment to the church 
which was manifested by all classes of 
people. Such demonstrations of regard 
afford new motives for exertion in that 
sphere of duty which has been recently 
opened to me in this see. I must not for- 
get, however, that these motives, power- 
ful and encouraging as they are in their 
proper place, should be considered only 
as secondary to a still higher principle. 


My earnest prayer is, that, by God’s 
grace, I may be influenced primarily, not 
by the favour and fear of man, but by the 
remembrance of that solemn account I 
must one day give of the care which has 
been taken of the spiritual interest of the 
diocess committed to my charge. 


INTERESTING TO THE FRIENDS 
OF MISSIONS. 


The latest London papers con- 
tain a Constantinople date of March 
19th, in which it is stated that a 
decree of the Sultan had been an- 
nounced, declaring ‘‘that hencefor- 
ward no religious sects will be tole- 
rated in the empire, except those 
which recognise the authority of the 
Greek and Armenian Patriarchs, or 
of the High Rabbi; and that those 
whe remain must attach themselves 
to one of these sects or emigrate.” 
In the latter case their property is 
to be confiscated. To cap the cli- 
max of folly, it is also decreed that 
all the young Catholic girls must. 
marry men of one of the tolerated 
sects, or be transported to Asia.— 
The confusion and dismay produced 
by these decrees, was indescribable. 

As the Foreign Ministers (now at 
Pera,) had sent in a remonstrance, 
it is possible that the will of the 
Sultan may be changed: otherwise, 
we see not but every missionary in 
the Turkish Empire will be com- 
pelled to quit the country. The mis- 
sionaries now labouring in that gloo- 
my territory, are as follows: 

At Beyroot, Mr. and Mrs. Birp 
and Mr. and Mrs. GoopELL, Amer- 
ican. 

At Smyrna, Rev. Mr. Brewer, 
American, Rev. Joun Hartiey 
and Dr. C. L. Korcx, English. 

Travelling Missionaries, Rev. 
Mr. Nicotayson, and Rev. JosEPrH 
Wotrr, English. 

Whether the few converts at 
Beyroot can so far ‘‘recognise the 
authority” of either of these ecclesi- 
astics, as to be entitled to remain 
without peril, we do not know. 
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As to the bearing of this decree 
upon the Catholics, it will be far 
more severe than upon Protestants; 
but such is its operation, that no 

od seems likely to result from 
it in any respect. 

In viewing the Turkish Empire at 
this moment, it is needful to reflect 
that Infinite Wisdom rules, and by 
the gathering storm and thunder, is 
preparing an atmosphere in which 
piety can breath, and the plants of 
godliness flourish. We are enter- 
ing on a period which is full of in- 
terest. What others have seen b 
the dim light of prophecy, we shall 
soon see in the blaze of the noon- 
day sun. It is not too much to ex- 
pect, that some of the readers of 
this, will live to behold the “great ri- 
ver Euphrates [the Turkish empire] 
dried up, and a passage opened for 
the kings of the East” Pa Jews | 
to return to the land of their fa- 
thers.—[_V. FY. Observer. 


BEQUEST TO POOR CLERGYMEN. 


Perhaps it is scarcely known be- 
yond the precints of the parish of 
Christ Church, Surrey, that a be- 
nevolent inhabitant of that parish, 
the late Mr. William Boyce, some 
time since bequeathed to the rector 
and churchwardens of Christ Church 
the several sums of 2662. 13s. 4d. 
and 2,215/. stock in the 3 per cent. 
consols, and also 1,000/. stock in 
the 3 per cent. reduced, in trust, 
to distribute one moiety of the divi- 
dends arising therefrom to poor dis- 
tressed clergymen of the Church of 
England. No restriction or limita- 
tion as to locality is annexed to this 
charitable bequest. 





BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


At the Cape of Good Hope, on. 


the way to his diocess, Bishop 
James confirmed 360 persons in the 
Reformed Dutch church, on the 


England.—Prussia.—Poland.— Bohemia. 
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26th of October last. He also con- 
secrated, for an English church, a 
portion of ground presented for that 
pu » ys by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the colony. 

Jews in Prussia.—Professor Tho- 
luck, under date of Oct. 27th, 1827, 
states that the difficulties which have 
impeded the society at Berlin, are 
disappearing; and that some gentle- 
men high in civil stations have been 
chosen on the committee, and are 
full of zeal for the cause. Their 
missionaries continue to reason 
with the Jews at every opportunity; 
and some things they meet with are 
not without interest and encourage- 
ment. 





Jews in Poland.—A Jewish Ga- 
zette has for some time past been 
published at Warsaw. It is stated 
that this persecuted aaa are be- 
ginning to cultivate literature and 
the arts in all the provinces of Po- 
land. Two learned Jews are now 
engaged in forming a Dictionary 
and Grammar of the Jewish Jan- 
guage, as used in the Polish provin- 
ces. 


Bohemia.—The circulation of the 
Scriptures is prohibited in Bohemia 
by alate edict, but it appears that 
this very circumstance Ms operat- 
ed quite powerfully against the Ro- 
mish Church, inducing great num- 
bers to embrace the Reformed doc- 
trines, who cannot reconcile it to 
their consciences to continue their 
adherence, where the Bible is 
withheld from their free perusal. ° 





Dissenters in Great Britain. 
The London, Morning Chronicle 
states that according to the latest 
and most authentic accounts, the 
number of Dissenters in Great Bri- 
tain, including the Scotch Presby- 
terians in both kingdoms, amounts 
to ten millions of souls. 
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TRACTS IN INDIA. 


A missionary from Cuttack re- 
presents India as a peculiarly invi- 
ting field for the cireulation of Re- 
ligious Tracts. Many of the Hin- 
doos, he says, in the higher ranks 
of life, would consider themselves 
as contaminated by coming in con- 
tact with an European, but to a book 
they have no objection. We can- 
not enter their houses or temples, 
BUT TRACTS CAN. A Hindoo is all 
suspicion and alarm while in the 
presence of Europeans, but he will 
calmly sit down and read their 
Tracts. We cannot expose our- 
selves to the sun’s heat to preach 
the Gospel to them, but Tracts will 
travel every where. ‘They are fond 
of learning and disputation, and 
this renders them desirous of read- 
ing our books. 

He also mentions the following 
anecdotes:—About a month ago, as 
I was preaching in the open Ba- 
zaar to the Oorxas, and speaking 
particularly of Jesus Christ, three 
strangers exclaimed, with apparent 

leasure, “O, that is the name; that 
is the name! And this is also the 
person who sent the books.” It 
was a circumstance so rare and so 
pleasing that such unusual joy should 
be manifested by these people at 
the name of Jesus Christ, that I 
immediately questioned them where 
and how they had heard of him; 
when the reply was, that they had 
heard about Jesus Christ from some 
books that had been sent to Sum- 
bulpoor, and would I be so kind as 
to give them some for themselves? 
I of course complied with their re- 
quest, and furnished them with 
books for themselves, and a few 
others for distribution. I asked the 
men particularly as to the use that 
was made of the books I had sent; 
and they answered that they were 
read, and their contents had become 
a subject of interest among their 
countrymen, but that they wished 
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for more full and complete instruc- 
tions from us. 

As I was sitting in my study, a 
— native youth brought me a 

etter, written on the tali leaf, from 

an Ooreah Brahmin, a resident of 
Jeorgopoor, a distance of 20 coss 
from Cuttack. It was to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘*A year since I re- 
cdiuall one of your books. I have 
read it, and I approve of it, and 
have taught it to my own children 
and to those under my care. But 
I have many children and only this 
one book; I pray you therefore, 
with my salaam, that you will send 
me five Gospels and ten Tracts, and 
let them contain much about Jesus 
Christ.” Laccordingly sent several 
Gospels and Tracts for the Brahmin, 
accompanied with a letter on the 
subject of the Gospel of Christ. 

From some conversation I had af- 
terwards with the bearer of the let- 
ter to me, it appeared that several 
other books had found their way to 
the village, and had created great 
inquiry; and many others were de- 
sirous of obtaining books and fur- 
ther instruction in the new religion. 
A school of Brahmins’ sons learned 
the Gospel as a part of their dail 
work. These instances, thou i 
they do not prove conversion, do 
prove that the Tracts which are dis- 
tributed are read; that they are un- 
derstood; that they excite much in- 
quiry favourable to Christianity; 
and that they are instrumental in 
widely diffusing the knowledge of 
Him who is ‘‘the way, the truth, 
and the life.” It appears extreme- 
ly probable, not only that we do 
not hear of half the good that is 
done by this part of missionary la- 
bour, but that many souls entirely 
unknown to us in this world will at 
last appear at the right hand of the 
great J ude, instructed, sanctified, 
and saved, through the instrumen- 
tality of a Gospel or Tract. 
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PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 
Extracts of Correspondence, with Abridg- 


ments. 


Mr. P—— traced the commence- 
ment of the religious movements, 
in and around Lyons, primarily to 
the organization of a sub-commit- 
tee of the artizan collectors of the 
auxiliary Bible Society. The ac- 
tivity of these men among persons 
of their own class, to whom the 
scriptures were for the first time 
presented, produced an almost in- 
stantaneous effect. The effect was 
first felt in the increase of attend- 
ance on public worship; in the ap- 

lication of persons for the admin- 
istration of baptism to their chil- 
dren; of others, to have them pre- 
pared for their first communion; of 
others, to receive the benediction of 

astors on their marriages, which 

ad been contracted many years 
previous. These symptoms increas- 
ed, till the body of Protestants at 
Lyons began visibly to augment, 
and overflow the temple, in their 
public services. Accounts were 
brought continually, of the influ- 
ence of the Catholic scriptures, cir- 
culated among the members of the 
Romish church by the Bible collec- 
tors; and of the f Meee which many 
had expressed to renounce their an- 
cient profession. 

But nothing very remarkable oc- 
curred, till about 15 months since, 
when on the sabbath, after the morn- 
ing service, the Pastor (Protestant) 
was addressed OF several country 
people, from a village four leagues 
from Lyons, requesting him to pro- 
vide a Protestant minister for them 
immediately, ‘* Where do you 
come from?”? St. Consorce. “Why 
do you desire a Protestant pastor?” 
Because we have no cure. We had 
one, but we did not like him. They 
promised us a better, but he has 
never appeared. We have turned 
our thoughts to your religion, and 
we like it better than ours. We 
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mean therefore to have it. Eighty 

of us have signed an agreement to 

become Protestants, and have sub- 

scribed 500 francs to support a min- 

ister. We have ptt a coach, 

to take him back with us to-day, if 
you please, Sir, to give us one. ‘I - 
should advise you to reflect very se- 

riously on what you wish to do, be- 

fore you proceed. You know there 
are many difficulties in the way of 
your being acknowledged as Pro- 
testants by the authorities, and hav- 
ing public worship granted you as 

such. Besides, you should have 
other and better reasons than that 

you mentioned about your want of 
a Cure. We could not receive you, 

if you were only urged by political 
motives.”? Ah, no, Sir, we have 
long studied your religion. For 
two years past, we have frequented 
your services from time to time, 

and we are satisfied that your wor- 

ship must be the most Christians 
because it has not the mummery 
and farce that ours has. 

[The result of the conference 
was that he declined giving them a 
minister, but tomidal each of them 
a Bible as the best substitute; and 
desired to see them again, when 
they should have formed their reso- 
lution on a prayerful searching of 
the scriptures. They returned diee 
appointed, but grateful, and gave 
themselves to the perusal of the sa- 
cred volume. | 

They made wonderful progress, 
assisted by occasional visits from 
enlightened Christian laymen resi- 
dent in Lyons. One of the most 
useful of these men is himself a 
converted Catholic, full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost. Regular Sabbath 
services were now commenced at 
St. Consorce, conducted by those 
zealous Bible collectors, consisting 
of reading and explaining the scrip- 
tures, and prayer. Within a very 
few weeks after these meetings 
were observed, the local authorities 
took the alarm. On one Sabbath, 
5.—30 - 
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forty persons had assembled; after- 
wards, seven of their leaders retired 
to refresh themselves on their way 
home, at a little public house.— 
Here a body of gens d’ armes, head- 
ed by the Mayor, surprised them; a- 
vowing their intention of arresting 
them for a breach of the laws.— 
They remonstrated, however, and 
their firmness overcame their vi- 
olence and outrage. The clamour 
became general among the gens d’ 
armes, when one of them seized 
the paper which the magistrate had 
drawn up, and tore it in pieces, 
gaying, **Come, let us be gone, I'll 
never be a party to such ridicu- 
lous folly.” Thus the Protestants 
escaped. | 
The contagion spread from vil- 
lage to village. Numbers of Catho- 
lics desired earnestly the posses- 
sion of the scriptures; and excited 
the pastors and lay preachers of 
Lyons, to assist them in under- 
standing fully the divine oracles. 
With the spread of heresy, increas- 
ed the counteracting zeal of the 
Catholic authorities. A mission of 
priests was ordered from Paris to 
St. Consorce, as the notable seat of 
infection. For 6 weeks, they exert- 
ed among the peasants of that and 
neighbouring communes, all the in- 
fluences of persecution; threats, 
bribery, exemption from military 
service, relief from contributions, 
severe exactions on the obstinate, 
&c. To place themselves without 
the sphere of temptation, these con- 
scientious and Christian converts 
shut themselves up close in their 
cottages, allowing themselves no in- 
tercourse whatever with these mer- 
cenaries, and interdicting all com- 
munication whatever with their 
re or visiters. 
nly three instances of defection 
occurred, out of 125 declared Pro- 
testants at St. Consorce. Secret 
interviews were obtained by some 


villagers from a considerable dis- 
tance, where no sign of separation 
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had showed itself; whose object was 
to strengthen these converts, by as- 
suring them that if they wonld 
stand firm, and should succeed so 
as to be allowed the privileges of 
their new faith, there were hun- 
dreds in the surrounding and dis- 
tant communes, waiting to join 
their ranks, and rally round the 
same standard. 
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DOMESTIC. 
Additional Subscriptions to the Theological 


Seminary of Virginia. 
Wm. S. Jones, Frederick county Va. $15 


Mary Thomas, do. 50 
Lucy Belmaine, do. 20 
Lucy Burwell, do. 10 
Susan Randolph, do. 15 
Joseph Arthur, Shenandoah, 20 
Henry Carrington, Charlotte, 60 
Hon. Thomas T. Bowdin, do. 50 
Clement Carrington, do. 200 
Junius A. Clay, Buckingham, 50 
Elizabeth Clay, do. 5 
Dr. John L. Cobbs, do. 10 
Sarah Alexander, Campbell, 50 
Matilda Alexander, Bedford, 10 
Lucy Calloway, do. 5 

$685 





The Treasurer of the Education Soci- 
ety acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing monies, viz: 

From the Rev. Dr. Milnor, by Rev. S. H. 

Tyng, on acct. debt of the Theological 


SEMINALY, 0 6'2 bp. vis'o 0c; oevece $50 
From Rev. J. Bristed, on same, 10 
From Rey. C. P. Mcllvaine, by 

Rev. Wm. Jackson, on same, 100 
Capt. Harrison, Charles co. Md. 

by Rev. Robt. Prout,...... 5 
Additional collection at Fair in 

Washington,.......-0.ese0e 24 04 
Female Aux. Society, Brooklyn, 

New York, by T.S Chew, 100 
Collections at the Fair in Alex- 

andria, by the Ladies of the 

Aux. Societies of Washing- 

ton, Georgetown, and Alex- 

PdrIR, oon cccrcties den sewpes 450 47 
Auxiliary Society, Fauquier co. 

Va., by Mrs. Mary Horner, 20 
Aux. Society, Petersburgh, Va, 

by the Rey. Mervin Allen, 417 25 
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Rev. John Cooke, Hanover co. 

by Rev. E. R. Lippitt, 50 
Aux. Society, Norfolk, Va. by 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet,........ 583 82 


Aux. Society, Hanover county, 

from Rev. Jno. Cooke, per 
Rev. Wm. Jackson,........ 65 
C. Paes, Treasurer. 





Books tray to the Education Society 
y the Rev. Thomas Jackson. 


Neal’s History of the Puritans, 2 yols. 
Edwards on the Will. 

66 on the Affections. 
Charnock, on Providence. 
Bates’ Harmony of Divine Attributes 
Greek Testament. 

Books presented by P. F. Smith, 

Mede’s Works. 
Homer. 2nd vol. 
Greek Grammar. 
Terence. 
Pearson’s Longinus. 
Ovid. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 


The Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, assembled in the town of 
Petersburg, agreeably to appoint- 
ment, on Thursday, the 15th inst. 
There were more than thirty cler- 
gymen present, and about the same 
number of lay delegates. The Con- 
vention was opened by Prayer by 
the Rt. Rev. hichop Saxe, D. D. 
and a Sermon by Rev. W. Meade, 
D. D. from Hebrews xiii. 16. **To 
do good and to communicate, forget 
not; for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased:”—in which the 
preacher most eloquently urged the 
claims of the Diocesan school upon 
the aig and prayers of his au- 
dience. The Report of the Trus- 
tees, detailing the present condi- 
tion and prospects of the Institu- 
tion entrusted to their management 
and supervision, together with the 
plans in successful operation for its 
establishment on a broad and per- 
manent footing, we hope to present 
entire to our readers in a subse- 
quent number. 

The consideration of the Report 
of the Committee in relation to the 
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proposed alterations in the Liturgy, 
was postponed till the next Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention unanimously a- 
dopted a Resolution expressive of 
their high sense of the value of the 
services of the late Rev. Dr. Wil- 
mer to the cause of Religion and 
the Church; and, in testimony 
thereof, agreed to wear the usual 
emblem of mourning during the sit- 
ting of the Convention, and thirty 
days after its adjournment. 


On Sunday, seven young gentle. 
men, Messrs. Ebenezer Sdoyden, 


Charles Dresser, John Cole, Zech- 
ariah Goldsmith, Mervin Allen, Ja- 
red Rice, and Nahum Osgood,— 
all of whom, with the exception of 
the last, are alumni of the Diocesan 
Seminary—were admitted to the or- 
der of deacons. 

The rite of confirmation was ad- 
ministered. to about thirty persons, 
and the Lord’s Supper was celebra- 
ted by more than 250 devout come 
municants. 

The next Convention will meet 
in Charlotteville, Albermarle Coun> 
ty. 


= 
ORDINATION. 


On Sunday, May 11th, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, Mr. James 
Everett, a chaplain in the navy of 
the United States, was admitted to 
the holy order of deacons, by the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold, D. D. bishop of the eastern 
diocess. The Rev. Alonzo Potter, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, and 
the Rev. George W, Doane, assis- 
tant minister of Trinity Church, 
were present and assisting. 


= 
NEW CHURCH. 
On Tuesday, the 13th instant, 
the corner-stone of the new Episco- 
pal Church in Hartford was laid 
with ceremonies usual on such ec- 
casions. The congregation assem- 
bled at half past ten o’clock in the 
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old church, and after morning pray- 
er by the rector, formed a proces- 
sion to the foundation of the new 
building. Appropriate and impres- 
sive exercises of devotion were here 
conducted by the bishop of the dio- 
cess. The stone was then adjust- 
ed, and in a cavity prepared for the 
purpose was deposited, with sever- 
al coins for the current year, a bot- 
tle containing a piece of parchment 
with this inscription :— 
In the name of God, Amen. 

This corner-stone of Christ Church was 
laid by the Right Rev. T. C. 
Brownell, May 13th, 1828. 

The Rev. N. S. Wheaton being Rector. 
Charles Siguorney and Samuel Tudor, 
Wardens. 

M. Olcott, J. Hoadley, N. Morgan, 

C. Saunders, I. Toucey, G. Stedman, 
A. Farwell, R. Bartholomew, 
and S. H. Huntingdon, 
Vestrymen; and 
S. Tudor, W. H. Imlay, and J. Ward, 
Building Committee. 

The cavity being closed, the bishop 
pronounced those emphatic and 
memorable words:—‘‘Other foun- 
dation can no man lay, than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ. I lay 
this corner-stone of an edifice to be 
devoted to the worship of God, in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost:”— 
striking the stone as he repeated 
the name of each person of the 
Trinity. The Rector of the parish 
then standing on the stone deliver- 

ed an address. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The third annual meeting was 
held at the city Hotel, May 7th, at 
10, A. M. The President, S. V. 
S. Wilder, Esq. of Boston, Mass. 
took the chair; supported by Col. 
Varick and Rev. Dr. Milnor. The 
Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, Mass. 
prayed. After a short introductory 
address by the President, the Treas- 
urer’s Report was read by Mr. Mo- 
ses Allen, and the Annual Report 


American Tract Society. 
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by Mr. W. A. Hallock, the Corres- 
ponding get we 5 Motions were 
made or seconded by Rev. M. 
Tucker, Pres. Troy, N. Y., Rev. 
J. D. Knowles, Baptist, Boston, 
Ms., Rev. 8S. H. Tyng, Episcopal, 
Prince George’s County, Md., Rev. 
B. Tappan, Cong. Augusta, Me., 
Rev. N. Davis, Bap. Philadelphia, 
Rev. Dr. Milnor, Epis. New York, 
Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, Newark, 
N. J., Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, Ms., Rev. 
J. Van Vetchen, Ref. Dutch, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and Mr. F. Errin- 
ger, Ref. Dutch, Philadelphia; all 
of whom except the two last, made 
addresses. The following resolu- 
tions were offered and passed. 

Resolved, That the Reports now read 
be accepted, adopted, and published un- 
der the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved, That this meeting express 
their gratitude to God for his special 
blessing on this Society the past year; 
the great increase of its operations, the 
active co-operation of its Branches, Aux- 
iliaries and friends; and particularly for 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, which 
have evidently accompanied its publica- 
tions to the salvation of many souls. 

Resolved, That the moral wants of 
large portions of the inhabitants of our 
country, especially in the valley of the 
Mississippi,—the usefulness of Tracts,— 
and the facility with which they may be 
published and widely diffused, call for 
prompt and spirited efforts to extend 
their circulation throughout all our in- 
habited Territories. 

Resolved, That the limited pecuniary 
means of this Society, and the urgent 
claim upon it for the extension of its 
operations, call for liberal contributions 
in aid of its funds. 

Resolved, That while this meeting re- 
joice in the amount of gratuitous distri- 
butions to the destitute the past year, 
they recognise additional claims, not only 
from large portions of our own country, 
but from Spanish America, from Greece 
and other countries in the Mediterranean, 
see from benighted millions in Heathen 
lands. 


The room was completely filled; 
a delightful spirit of Christian love 
and harmony prevailed; and a deep 
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sense of the usefulness of the Soei- 
ety, and of its claims upon the en- 
larged and liberal support of the 
Christian community.—[_V. F. Ob. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The twelfth anniversary of the A. 
Bible Society, was celebrated at 
the City Hotel, on Thursday, at 
10 o’clock—Col. Richard Varick, 
President of the Society, in the 
chair. After reading of Scripture 
by Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee, Mass. 
letters were read from several of 
the Vice-Presidents, and amon 
others, the President of the United 
States, & the Hon. John C. Smith, 
of Conn. expressing the deep inter- 
est which they felt in the institution, 
but signifying that circumstances 
rendered it impracticable for them 
to attend. The President of the 
Society then addressed the meeting 
in some appropriate remarks, after 
which the Treasurer’s Report was 
read by John Adams, Esq. and the 
Annual Report by Rev. John C. 
Brigham, the Society’s acting Se- 
cretary. 

Motions were made or seconded 
by Rev. Mr. Van Vechten, Sche- 
nectady; W. W. Woolsey, Esq. of 
N. York; Rev. J. D. Knowles, of 
Boston; Rev. Mr. Sandford, of 
Brooklyn; Rev. Mr. Levings, of 
Baltimore; Rev. Dr. Rice, of Prince 
Edward, Va.; Rev. Mr. Bedell, of 
Philadelphia; T. Frelinghuysen, 
Esq. of N. Jersey; Hon. S. Van 
Renssalaer, of Albany; and Gen. 
Gaines, of the U.S. Army. All 
these gentlemen except the last two, 
addressed the assembly. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That the Report which has 
now been read, be published under di- 
rection of the Managers. 

Resolved, That the Society view as an 
afflicting dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence the removal by death of those wor- 
thy officers mentioned in the Report. 

Resolved, That the Society view with 


grateful satisfaction the efforts of the 
present age to imbue the minds of the 
young with a knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Resolved, That the practice of forming 
County Auxiliary Societies, in connexion 
with smaller Branches, according to the 
plan recently published by the Managers, 
meets the cordial approbation of the Soci- 
ety. 

"Resolved, That while much is done at 
the present day to distribute the Word of 
God among the landsmen, there is a call 
for increased activity in giving this sacred 
blessing to seamen. 

Resolved, That the smiles of Providence 
on this Society, particularly during the 
past year, call for the devout gratitude of 
all the friends of the Bible, and for new 
zeal in the work of its future distribu- 
tion. 


TwevrtH ANNUAL REport. 
[Abridged for the New York Observer.| 


This Report begins with an ap- 
pieces allusion to the death of 

ilghman, Worthington, Phillips 
and Clinton, four of its Vice-Presi- 
dents, who, within the past year, 
have been removed from the land 
of the living: and also the death of 
Thomas Eddy, of the Society of 
Friends, who was one of its Mana- 
gers. 

Mention is then made of the re- 
signation of the late President of 
the Society, the Honourable John 
Jay, on account of age and infirmi- 
ties, and the election of the Hon- 
ourable Richard Varick in his stead. 
Also the resignation of William 
W. Woolsey, Esq., as Treasurey, 
and the election of John Adams, 
Esq. in his stead. 

ife Directors and Life Mem- 
bers.—In the course of the past 
year, 21 have been added to the 
number of Life Directors, and 123 
to the number of Life Members; 
making the aggregate of the former, 
179, and of the latter, 1,113. 

New Auzxiliaries.—In the last 
Report, the number of Auxiliary 
Societies was stated to be 547: to 
which number, 44 have since been 
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added, making the total number at 
the present time, 591.—Of these 
new Auxiliaries, 1 has been formed 
in Connecticut, 16 in New York, 
2 in New Jersey, 1 in Delaware, 
1 in Maryland, 1 in the District of 
Columbia, 2 in Virginia, 1in North 
Carolina, 4 in South Carolina, 1 in 
Georgia, 5 in Ohio, 2 in Kentucky, 
1 in Tennessee, and 6 in Indiana. 
Receipts. —The receipts of the 
past year, from all sources, have 
amounted to $75,879 93; being an 
increase of $19,687 05 over those 
of the preceding year. Of this sum, 
$44,603 48 was received in pay- 
ment for books, $2,240 towards li- 
quidating the debt on the Society’s 
House, and $17,6:0 86 as free do- 
nations to the Institution. 
Books Printed.--The whole num- 
ber of books printed during the 
ear, or which are now in the press, 
is 118,750. Of this number, 65,- 
250, are English Bibles, and 53,000 
English Testaments. 

The stereotype plates for a Sun- 
day School Bible and Testament 
have been completed, and books 
printed from them, highly satisfac- 
tory to the Board, as they doubt- 
less will be to the public generally. 

The Mohawk Gospel mentioned 
in the last Report, is still in press. 
The delay arises from the circum- 
stance, that those who speak this 
language, and who alone are quali- 
fied to correct the proof-sheets, live 
at a distance, in Canada. Some of 
the sheets were forwarded for cor- 
rection several months since, and, 
as the Board are informed, have 
proved to be very acceptable and 
useful. It is expected that the 
whole Gospel will be published in 
the course ef the ensuing summer. 

Books Issued.—From the 1st of 
May, 1827, to the Ist of the pre- 
sent month, there have been issued 
from the Depository, 73,426 Bibles 
in mo ae 57,053 Testaments in 
English, 1,643 Bibles in Spanish, 
1,447 Testaments in Spanish, 299 
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Bibles in French, 270 Testaments 
in French, 312 Bibles in German, 
88 Testaments in German, 43 
Bibles in Welsh, 10 Bibles in 
Dutch, 1 Gelic Bible, 11 Testa- 
ments in Portuguese, 4 Mohawk 
Gospels:—Making a total of 134,- 
604 copies, which is an increase of 
62,996 over the issues of the previ- 
ous year. The total number dis- 
tributed since the formation of the 
Society in 1816, is stx HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-FOUR THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE. 

Of the issues of the present year, 
127,347 have been by direct sale, 
and 7,260 as gratuitous distribu- 
tions. 

Bible Operations in the different 
States. —Under this head, the Re- 

ort presents a brief survey of what 
id been done, and is doing, in the 
different States and Territories of 
our country, for the promotion of 
this great cause. The facts stated, 
are truly animating; but having 
been chiefly communicated to our 
readers at different times through 
the columns of the Observer, it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

Society’s Presses. —At the begin- 
ning of the past year, when the ex- 
traordinary impulse in favour of the 
Bible commenced, the Managers 
took vigourous measures to enlarge 
their means for multiplying copies 
of the Scriptures. At that time 
they had but 11 presses connected 
with the establishment, and these 
of the kind worked by hand.—This 
class of presses has been increased 
to 20.—Here they have been ob- 
liged to stop; for their House would 
contain no more, and at the same 
time leave room for the other oper- 
ations of the Society. Finding 


themselves thus straitened, they 
have recently procured additional 
ground, and are about to commence 
the erection of another House, 
which will be completed in the 
coming July. In this House are to 
be placed 8 presses, worked by 
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steam-power, (equal to 20 of the 
former kind;) together with 20 
hand-presses now in their present 
building, which must be removed 
from the present House, to give 
additional room for binding. en 
these changes are made, the Board 
expect to be able to print at the 
rate of 300,000 copies per annum! 

Agents. —The number of Agents 
employed by the Society the past 
year is 11. They have directed 
their efforts rather to the formation 
of Auxiliaries and Branches, than 
to the collection of funds, and in 
this work much has been accom- 
plished. 

Foreign Distributions.-The prin- 
cipal part of the foreign Scriptures 
mentioned above, have been sent to 
the Mexican and South American 
States, and to the West India 
Islands. ‘To a gentleman going to 
Matamoros and Mexico, were com- 
mitted 200 Bibles, and 300 Testa- 
ments for distribution, from whom 
no return has yet been received. 
The American Consul at Mazatlan, 
on the Western coast of Mexico, 
thus writes to the Corresponding 
Secretary, in respect to some Span- 
ish Bibles which had been sent to 
his care: ‘‘It gives me much plea- 
sure to advise you that the shipment 
of Bibles and Testaments comes 
very seasonably, and that I shall 
have no difficulty in finding pur- 
chasers immediately for the quanti- 
ty you have sent.” The Report 
states that no Bibles have ever be- 
fore been sent to that part of Mexi- 
co. 

To four other places in Mexico, 
viz: Tampico, Sattillo, Puebla, and 
Mexico city, Bibles have been sent 
within the past year, and also 
several boxes, to Colombia.—The 
manner in which a part of these 
were distributed, is rather remark- 
able. The vessel being wrecked in 
which they had been shipped, they 
were plundered by the Indians, 
caval to Maracaibo, and there sold 
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at a high price, to such as wished 
to purchase. 

At the request of Mr. Parvin, at 
Buenos Ayres, 271 Spanish Bibles 
were sent to his care, for sale or 
distribution, and 274 to a corres- 
pondent at Monte Video, in Bra- 
zil. Others have been sent to Ma- 
tanzas and Port-au-Platt, in the 
West Indies, and a small quanti- 
y in Dutch and English, to St. 

homas,—designed principally for 
the supply of families, whose Bibles 
had been destroyed the preceding 
year, by a distressing fire in that 
Island. 

A few days since, the Managers 
voted $500 to supply the Rev. 
Jonas King with copies of the Greek 
Scriptures for distribution, in his 
contemplated visit to Greece. 

Following the principles of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the Managers, some time since, 
procured stereotype plates for the 
Catholic Bible, designed for distri- 
bution in parts of South America, 
where the common Bible would not 
be received. 

The late discussion in Great Bri- 
tain as to the Jawfulness of circulat- 
ing the Apocrypha in connexion 
with the canonical books, even for 
good purposes, has raised a similar 
ques —, the Managers of 
this Society. 0 perpetuate that 
harmony which so happily prevails 
among their Auxiliaries, and pre- 
vent an evil which has shaken the 
British and Foreign Society as with 
the heavings of an earthquake, the 
Board have with great unanimity 
resolved that no books containing 
the Apocrypha, shall hereafter be 
issued from their Depository. The 
plates of the Spanish Bible, (the 
only one containing the Apocrypha,) 
are, therefore, to be speedily alter- 
ed, and the inspired books to be 
circulated, as their Great Author 
prepares the way. 

hen follows a view of Foreign 
Societies, which we omit. ] 
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NEW SABBATH SOCIETY. 


One of the Editors attended the 
Convention held last week at New 
York, assembled to inquire what 
should be done to promote the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath. Our read- 
ers are acquainted with the prepar- 
atory measures. We have taken 
no minutes of the proceedings, and 
indeed were providentially hinder- 
ed from witnessing the first part of 
them. In anticipation of the offi- 
cial minutes, we shall only make a 
brief statement. 

The meeting commenced on 
Tuesday, at4, P.M. S. V. S. 
Wilder, Esq. was elected Chair- 
man; and at the concluding confer- 
ence on Friday, Mr. W. having left 
the city, S. M. Hopkins, Esq. of 
Albany was chosen in his place. Dr. 
John Stearns, of New York, was 
Clerk of the meeting; Rev. J. 
M’Dowell, D. D., of N. Jersey, as- 
sistant Clerk. Delegates were 
present from meetings which had 
been held in various parts of the 
country, and some from individual 
churches. Many others, both min- 
isters and laymen, were present 
unofficially, and took part equally 
with the Delegates, in the transac- 
tions of the meeting. We cannot 
now mention the number present; 
but we believe that some were there 
from all the Northern and Middle 
States, and from several of the 
South and West. The Convention 
continued its proceedings by ad- 
journment on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday Mornings. The 
subject had a free and full investi- 
gation, manifestly 7 aay from a 
deep and solemn feeling of its in- 
conceivable importance to the best 
interests of our country and of the 
church of God. And we cannot 
but say, that this feeling seemed to 
increase unto the close. Some di- 
versity of opinion existed on vari- 
ous particulars, but there was not 
a shadow of hesitation as to the 
necessity and duty of immediate 


and combined efforts in this holy 
cause. After discussion, even mi- 
nor differences seemed to disap- 
pear; and a society was formed, 
and a constitution adopted with 
perfect-unanimity. It contemplates 
the collection and diffusion of light 
on this subject; and efforts to pre- 
vent violations of the Sabbath, so 
far as example, persuasion, and 
other moral means will go. It 
pledges the present and future mem- 
bers to do those things which cor- 
respond with the holy command- 
ment, and to concur with the friends 
of the Sabbath in every judicious 
measure to effect the same purpose. 
It approves the firm stand taken by 
our brethren between Albany and 
Buffalo, and secures them the coun- 
tenance and support of the mem- 
bers. The Hon. 8S. Van Renssalaer, 
of Albany, is elected President of 
the Society; Dr. John Stearns, of 
N. York, Recording Sec’y.—There 
are Vice Presidents and Directorsin 
various States; but the active ofhi- 
cers are to be an Executive Com- 
mittee of 7, and a Corr. Sec’y. 
who are to be in or near the city of 
N. York, where the annual meet- 
ing will be held.—-[ Boston Rec. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED—on the 26th February, 
the Rev. Grorce Oris, A. M. 
Rector of Christ’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ms. aged 32 years. Thus 
are we called to commiserate the 
Church in her sad bereavement.— 
Nurtured from infancy in her bo- 
som, Mr. Otis well proved his pi- 


ous gratitude in manhood, by giv- 


ing honour and support to the pa- 
rent of his youth. From first ma- 
turity his richly cultured mind, 
borne up by ardent zeal, gave the 
whole force of its energetic exer- 
tions to the cause of his Saviour 
and his Church, and at last his 
life was given a sacrifice by the 
discharge of his parochial duties. 











